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CHAPTER XXII. 
FAITH AND UNFAITH. 


Tuts was the conversation of which 
Joe had overheard a few words. 
Halliday was in Lullington on 
a trifling errand of business. That 
was a nominal excuse, for the 
world of inquisitive friends, such 
as Elise ; his express purpose was 
known to one only besides him- 
self. Fan, when he called on 
them at Greywell that morning, 
had, to say the least, some glim- 
mering of what it was. The 
Colonel being engaged with Mr. 
Kennedy, Halliday saw only Mrs. 
Alleyne and the girls. He was 
debating how on earth, his visit 
of civility paid, he should best 
compass his private object, when 
Mrs, Alleyne, who had never got 
out of an old habit of regarding 
her youngest daughter as a sort 
of‘fetch and carry,’ or page in wait- 
ing, directed her, when their guest 
spoke of leaving, to show Mr. 
Halliday his best way back to 
Lullington, across the grounds. 
He and his escort got no further, 
however, than the kitchen-garden, 
an enclosure discreetly walled 
around. Here they could linger 
and seize the moment to talk 
freely—an impossible thing inside 
that house—of Norbert, the sub- 
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ject of their hopes and fears, fears 
now vastly preponderating. But 
he was getting better; Fan had 
had her summonstoStoke Michael, 
and was returning, she said, al- 
most immediately. 

Now Halliday had fully made 
up his mind that what he was 
going to say on this point was 
right ; nay, that it was almost a 
duty for him to urge it. But how 
convey the intimation distinctly, 
and yet so delicately as not to jar 
on or wound her feelings? 

He let her talk on,—of possibili- 
ties, of the chance of sudden un- 
looked-for changes, of the mending 
that often follows the worst crises, 
—all without contradiction or com- 
ment, merely giving her to infer, 
in the gentlest manner he could, 
what he thought, and then inquir- 
ing if that were not, in the main, 
the professional opinion. 

‘They still give me hope,’ she 
evaded persistently. 

‘And will go on doing so,’ he 
said, ‘as long as possible, to break 
the shock, if it is to come on you 
at last.’ 

‘But I share that hope,’ said 
Fan. 

‘Naturally, whilst it is held 
out to you. But since I know 
what others may not,—that you are 
strong enough to bear the truth,— 
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I must tell you my fear that your 
renouncing it is only a matter of 
time. That is their belief, and I 
think you ought to hear it. They 
would gladly put off letting you 
know, and no wonder. Of course 
there could be nothing more ter- 
rible, and I can well understand 
how you would cling to a shadow 
ofachance. I pity him, from my 
soul—’ He stopped a moment ; the 
intensity of feeling penetrating 
his tone as he spoke thrilled her, 
coming from him; then he resumed 
firmly, 

‘But I also speak my most 
earnest conviction when I say 
that for you to sacrifice your lite 
and your happiness to this for 
much longer would be a perver- 
sion of self-devotion.’ 

Fan remained silent, her brow 
contracted, her lips compressed. 
She could not be angry with him 
for saying what he thought. He 
had secured her attention, at all 
events, by his manner. 

‘For you are sacrificed,’ he in- 
sisted convincingly. ‘ Your whole 
timeand strength are hereabsorbed 
by the most trying service it is 
possible to render. Don’t mis- 
take me; no one could honour 
more than I the motives that 
incited you to take it up, and 
persevere whilst there was the 
faintest promise of success at last. 
But now, and taking for an in- 
stant the higher, wider point of 
view, it seems to me it can only 
be a false sentiment that says it 
is a desirable thing ora right thing 
to immolate the living to the 
dead ; or what, if we look forwards 
at all, we must allow to be equiva- 
lent to that.’ 

Fan replied steadily. ‘I try not 
to look beyond ; but whilst there is 
any sense in hoping, hope I shall.’ 

‘But that may be~ protracted 
for years—a lifetime, even,’ he 
urged seriously. ‘ Have you con- 
sidered that there is. no term ap- 
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proaching, of necessity, to all this? 
They tell me that the probability 
now is that things remain un- 
changed—or with no amendment, 
at least—for many years ; perhaps 
to discover at the end that the 
evil was past remedy from the 
beginning.’ 

‘ You think that now, yourself?’ 
she asked, under her breath. 

‘I feared it from the first. Now 
that everything confirms my opi- 
nion, I don’t hesitate to speak 
plainly. It is right and fair that 
you should not have the facts 
hid from you or glossed over ; and 
I should have held myself bound 
to put them before you even at 
the risk of your friendship. At 


the same time I do not pretend 
to you that I am disinterested in 
the matter of your decision,’ he 
added, with gentle significance. 
Fan raised two grave eyes to 
his face, interrogatively. And he 
talked of the approaching change 


in his prospects, his proposed re- 
moval to a rather different sphere, 
quieter, yet with many new inte- 
rests—dwelt a little on these and 
on one or two favourite plans, 
not new to her, and which in his 
bettered position he trusted to 
have more leisure and opportunity 
to carry out. Up to now he had 
been hampered in various ways. 
Freed finally from pecuniary pres- 
sure, he would be the abler to give 
the world the best that his mind 
was capable of. Fan’s eyes were 
downcast, Could she trust herself 
to follow out his halfsketched 
programme—dwell upon it? 

‘ And I should have liked,’ he 
added, ‘to have gone there with 
you for my companion.’ 

Something in the region of her 
heart gave a great bound as he 
spoke. Yet she was partly pre- 
pared forthe admission. She*had 
understood what he wished ; under- 
stood why he wished it. He had 
made her feelitdistantly. She had 
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not supposed that hearing as much 
from himself in his own words 
would have been so differentathing. 

‘Don’t let us think about it, 
since it is impossible,’ she replied 
immediately. 

‘ Why impossible ? 

‘ Because I’ve something else to 
do.’ 

‘Something that has been thrust 
on you rather unfairly,’ said Halli- 
day, taking her up with animation. 
‘Just because you happen to be 
more competent than the rest of 
your relations they have no scruple 
in shifting their duties upon you. 
But nothing will persuade me that 
it is just or even reasonable that 
you, in particular, should forego 
your whole share of life’s useful 
labours and interests— I won’t 
speak of its pleasures—for one to 
whom, poor fellow, your utmost 
devotion can bring no real lasting 
benefit.’ 

A deeper gravity of expression 
had come into her face whilst he 
spoke, but the spirit of it was un- 
changed; no double meaning any- 
where; happily free from com- 
plexity or cross-play of contending 
emotions. 

‘And who,’ pursued Halliday, 
in a lowertone, ‘ ifhecould know— 
which he cannot—wouki, I am 
persuaded, so far from claiming 
your life at your hands, never 
endure such a sacrifice.’ 

There was a short silence; Fan 
was thinking. Not doubting what 
she meant to say, but she was 
strong enough to take her time, 
Her manner showed neither the 
hesitation nor hurry that would 
have spoken of indecision, or 
weakness, or passion. 

‘What is the good of talking 
of what I should do if I thought 
it was all useless—knew it for 
certain, I mean,’ she said at length, 
abruptly, ‘when I’ve no right to 
think that, so long as a chance, 
though the least in the world, is 
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held out to me by the people who 
know best ; and they all agree that 
my staying makes a difference to 
that chance. And then, if I were 
to begin to despond now, to per- 
suade myself into believing what 
I have never been able to believe 
yet, J should not be disinterested 
either.’ 

‘You would consent, then, but 
for that? he said. 

*O, I should,’ she replied grave- 
ly, but as simply as if he had 
asked her to come out for a walk. 
Both, indeed, felt that the moment 
was not exactly one for soft 
speeches and sweet outpourings 
of spirit. It was all much too 
serious and sad and real for that. 
Fan would have despised herself, 
and thought it tasteless and blun- 
dering on his part, if any touch of 
that sort had just then been suf- 
fered to intrude. 

* You loved your brother so very 
much, then? said Halliday, after 
a pause ; ‘and he you, I suppose ?’ 

Fan looked up at him half per- 
plexed, and replied oddly, 

‘That’s not it. We were fond 
of each other, of course ; and he 
seems to come into everything I 
remember, as the best part of it. 
He was so different from the rest of 
them at home ; we all felt that. 
But he and I were never what 
some brothers and sisters are to 
each other; and all his love went 
to Cressida, you know. He just 
liked me a little—’ She stopped ; 
something checked her voice ; then 
went on unfalteringly, ‘And I 
was set on his doing well, I think ; 
—and that was all, I suppose.’ 

If that were all, Halliday must 
still wonder, the more obdurately, 
at her choice,—her readiness, it 
seemed, to let go, if need be, her 
whole future for what he could 
clearly prove to her was no longer a 
duty, and what only the strongest 
affection could make acceptable. 

‘ Granting all this, and after all 
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you have said, one has duties to 
the world as well as to one’s rela- 
tions,’ he said energetically, ‘ and 
which, to my mind, forbid one to 
throw away one’s life in a lost 
cause. I cannot think with you.’ 

‘No, because you couldn’t feel 
like me about this one,’ exclaimed 
Fan impetuously ; ‘it’s impossible.’ 

Yet the girl’s mind was in a 
state of tremendous agitation. Of 
course, it was not as if Halliday 
were trying to tempt her away to 
a selfish life. Far otherwise. He 
wanted her to follow him to a 
sphere of much greater and more 
direct. usefulness and wider sym- 
pathies. Fan’s thoughts went 
back to the old days when she 
used to talk and dream so much 
of what she might do in the 
world that was worth doing+—of 
joining in general schemes to raise 
the lives of poor people and igno- 
rant people, to whom the better 
chances are denied. 

Only, had Norbert’s life been a 
bed of roses for him? Had he 
even had the average amount of 
sunlight allotted? Genius is a 
divine blessing, or else a curse, 
according to circumstances. Cer- 
tainly its free exercise should 
more than compensate for the 
painful ultra-sensitiveness it en- 
tails. But Norbert had been 
thrust on the world taxed with 
the latter danger, the safety-valve 
closed, to fare with a cold home, 
a repelling career, Cressida’s un- 
truth—the terrible approaches of 
his illness, Had not his youth 
had to contend with worse things 
than always come into the lot of 
the poorest and lowest? How 
mary young lives would have re- 
mained equally irreproachable? 
How had Hugh comported himself, 
under far fewer disadvantages, 
and whose temperament besides 
made life so much easier to him ? 

The commotion in her heart 
was not that of strife. She felt 
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the force of every word urged by 
Halliday, to the full as much as 
he could have desired. But, so 
far from checking or even touch- 
ing the imperious necessity draw- 
ing her the other way, it served 
only to force out its strongest, 
almost passionate, expression. 

‘Even if I were quite sure I 
should never be able to do more 
than make the rest of his life a 
little less unhappy for him, I 
should feel the same—that I can- 
not desert him now. I know 
what a very, very slight chance 
there is of his getting well ; and 
you say that for this, and the 
mere possibility of my turning 
the scale, I oughtn’t to give up 
everything else besides. I tell 
you I must. I don’t think there 
are many worth what he was; I 
should hope there are very few 
who have had to suffer so much, 
one way or another. So, not to 
grudge what I can do for him, 
whatever I lose by it myself, this 
seems to me right ; and if it isa 
false sentiment—’ 

‘Do me the justice to believe,’ 
interrupted Halliday eagerly, ‘that 
if I still can’t agree with your 
conclusion, I admire and respect 
more than ever the feelings that 
actuate you.’ 

Yet he slightly resented her 
resolution. Not only because it 
crossed his will. Beneath there 
stirred the not ignoble jealousy of 
a high mind towards another who 
overleaps it in power of generosity. 
But he respected her decision, 
was beginning to feel he must 
accept it, as they walked up and 
down, side by side, without speak- 
ing now. 

‘Have you seen Mrs. Kennedy 
since you came? asked Fan, by 
and by. 

‘No. I am to meet ber at 
Monks’ Orchard to-night. What 
makes you ask ? 

‘She used often to talk to me 
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about you. You and she were 
friends once.’ 

‘So I thought,’ said Halliday. 
‘Perhaps you fancied that we 
were, or might have been, more 
to each other. Think better of 
me than that.’ 

‘You didn’t know—’ began 
Fan, rising up with a childlike 
impulse in her friend’s defence ; 
but Halliday stopped her, saying, 

‘I knew enough—more, per- 
haps, than you. Now she has 
chosen her part in the land of the 
living, let her enjoy it as she 
will, in her own way. But what 
has that, what can that, have to 
do with us—and ours ? 

‘Us—ours,’ she repeated, with 
an involuntary wistful intonation. 

It tried him a little, letting out 
the secret of the spirit he would 
have liked to appropriate. 

‘You've told me the tie that 
keeps you,’ he said, still more 
earnestly. ‘ But if it was not for 
that—’ 

‘If it was not for that,’ said 
Fan, her face lighting up as she 
turned to him, with her heart’s 
frank confession in her eyes—but 
she did not finish ; he was going 
to speak, but she interposed, say- 
ing urgently, ‘But, you see, it 
must end here. Things are so, 
and I can’t change them, and I 
shall never change. After what 
I’ve said, I can trust you—can’t 
I%{—never to try and make me 
alter my mind.’ 

Halliday held his peace. 

‘Promise me that,’ she said, 
with a kind of appeal. 

‘It is something rather hard 
you ask of me there,’ he replied. 

* Not too much,’ 

It was reluctantly that he sub- 
mitted, pledged himself not to 
quarrel with her resolution any 
more. Yet a remote dawning 
feeling told him, she was right; 
their moral union remained more 
inviolate than if she had yielded. 


In swerving, even at his dictation, 
from her own directness of aim, 
she would have weakened the 
link between them. 

Fan had stood firm, but after 
he was gone she dared not dwell 
on what she had relinquished. 
When in her sober senses, she 
had seen but one course as unal- 
terably right. Remembering that, 
to that she will keep, however 
her vision may be clouded in 
moments like these. Their paths 
are to separate henceforth. 

Halliday left those scenes in 
the least enviable frame of mind 
possible. He was glad that he 
and Cressida had met again. No- 
thing could have proved to him 
more conclusively that he had 
been right in his verdict. Let 
her make him reverse it now, if 
she can. Never again in this life 
will he look on her or think of 
her with tolerance. Not dead to 
the increased loveliness of her 
face, the delighting power of her 
being and manner—nay, he felt 
still as if these held for him the 
key to the length, depth, and 
height of all human passion—but 
the faintest rise of such response 
in him is ever checkmated by a 
counter impression that throws 
outer disgrace on love, if that be 
love. 

Indifferent—he? Never! It 
incensed him, as a monstrous 
satire on the faith we cherish as 
life—the faith that beauty and 
goodness, if not one, are somehow 
allied ; and that our nature can- 
not belie itself, and reason and 
affection be at war with each 
other beyond a certain point. He 
resented that woman’s very exist- 
ence, almost passionately, as an 
anomaly, an infinite desecration, 
a divine humbug. 


All the night long Lefroy was 
haunted by the sweet mockery of 
a face—the face he stood engaged 
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to idealise in water-colour. He 
solicited, he urged it to haunt 
him, waking or dreaming. He 
thought through his Century of 
Fair Women, real and ideal, to 
discover with surprise and delight 
how in some ways she surpassed 
them all, and to find in her pecu- 
liar charm something novel and 
untried. 

Even Dora Marchmont, who 
queened it so well over the ninety- 
and-nine, was, he must now sor- 
rowfully admit, but an earthly, 
coarse-grained beauty by com- 
parison ; just a fine woman, with 
black hair, brilliant complexion, 
and an excellent disposition. No- 
thing in the world could be less 
subtle, strange, provocative, en- 
snaring—in a word, less like 
Cressida Landon, now Mrs. Ken- 
nedy. 

With the former he had seemed 
fated never to get beyond the 
mere elements of acquaintance. 
When they met first at Greywell, 
(he had not forgotten the inde- 
finable ‘ first impression’ she had 
made), Norbert had enjoyed the 
undisputed monopoly of her 
society. Afterwards, during their 
visit to Monks’ Orchard, that 
devil of a fellow De Saumarez 
had had it all his own way. There 
never was a chance for another 
man to get in a word where Alec 
chose to put himself forward. Le- 
froy bethought him with a sigh 
that now, perhaps, he might get 
to know her a little at last. 

As to Joe, he accepted him 
cheerfully, as a matter of course 
(and even thankfully, for having 
put an end to a sort of competi- 
tion in which he, Lefroy, felt 
himself nowhere), but as a matter 
of course looked upon him as 
standing, in his capacity of hus- 
band, quite apart from anything 
poetic or ideal or remarkable. 
Nay, that the relations of hus- 
bands and wives should be in- 


tensely humdrum and uninterest- 
ing seemed to Lefroy a flat neces- 
sity, and he would have been 
ready to prove it to you elabor- 
ately and undeniably at any mo- 
ment. Long and constant inter- 
course with your ideal, scattering 
the mystery, must mean ruin to 
the charm—leave no more rever- 
ence in you than the priest enter- 
tains for the image; whereas if 
you live apart from your elective 
affinity, you may go on being 
seriously enamoured of her, and 
sighing after her perfectly sin- 
cerely for several years. 

Like those philosophers who 
gravely contend that it is possible 
to derive great spiritual comfort 
and benefit from a religion without 
believing it to be true, so to Le- 
froy there seemed nothing grossly 
absurd or monstrous in quasi- 
spurious devotion of this sort. 
Just as they only ask for a sham 
heaven, so he could take up with 
asham earth. For in his heart 
of hearts he was somewhat scepti- 
cal about Love and its miracles, 
but he liked to make much of 
that divinity in his talk. He had 
gone about the world masquing 
in lover’s disguise, but untroubled 
by any keen ambition to win the 
object of his affections. 

He found himself looking for- 
ward to his visit to the farm with 
impatience. The clock was on 
the stroke of one, when, punctual 
to his appointment, he sauntered 
up the road in that direction and 
crossed the strip of garden under 
the walls, humming an air. Glanc- 
ing up suddenly at the windows 
of the top story he saw Cressida 
looking out, the prettiest picture 
imaginable, as she stood at the 
lattice leaning back, herdark glossy 
head against the white blind. She 
bent forwards, and wished him 
good-morrow, laughing. é 

*You look like an operatic 
tenor out there, hovering under 
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the windows. Iwas expecting to 
hear you break out into a serenade 
in the proper troubadour fashion. 
Why do you not begin ? 

Catching the idea, Lefroy be- 
gan at once with snatches of ap- 
propriate recitative and cantabile, 
accompanied by mock action, ex- 
temporising a little burlesque 
scene for her entertainment. He 
was in the middle of it when the 
face disappeared all of a sudden, 
and Lefroy found himself declaim- 
ing pathetically to the window- 
blind. 

He cut short his lay, and tripped 
up to the porch, where the door 
stood open, and Cressida came 
gliding down-stairs to meet him. 

‘Come in, come in,’ she said. 
‘You are now going to be initiated 
into some of the mysteries of agri- 
cultural home-life.’ 

He was taken the round of the 
kitchen, much laughed at for his 
portentous ignorance in domestic 
matters. He deplored it, he said; 
his greatest ambition in life had 
always been to know how to cook. 

Lunch followed, and Lefroy 
looked on at Joe's repast and 
marvelled, as Jack when he assist- 
ed at the giant’s meal. He re- 
minded Cressida of her request, 
which was merely that he would 
look over some sketches she had 
made when abroad, and give her 
the benefit of his criticisms. 

After lunch Joe went off out 
of doors, and Lefroy’s afternoon 
slipped by pleasantly in going 
over Mrs. Kennedy’s drawings 
carefully and critically. He soon 
perceived she did not relish being 
found fault with, and wishing to 
please, took his cue to be judici- 
ously sparing of censure. She 
had a nice feeling for colour, seized 
some ofthe secrets of Nature better 
than himself. He proposed that 
they should make some sketches 
together during his visit; she 
might learn in that way, he said, 


what he could teach her, which 
he modestly seemed to intimate 
was not much. 

The portrait was not forgotten, 
but there was no time left for it 
that day. It was arranged that 
he should come and begin to work 
upon it the next morning; and 
he left delighted with her, delight- 
ed with himself, and rather obli- 
vious of everything else. 

‘I mean Mr. Lefroy to give 
me lessons,’ observed Cressida to 
Joe at dinner. 

‘Do you? 

‘I do indeed.’ 

‘What are his terms? asked 
the brutal Joe, jumping at once 
to the point. 

*O, what mercantile animals 
men are! laughed Cressida. ‘I 
must confess I never thought of 
him myself as the professional at 
so much an hour. His terms? 
Well, I'll try and find out; but 
I think if I allow him to paint 
my portrait he ought to consider 
himself amply remunerated.’ 

‘Very likely,’ said Joe slyly. 
‘You may think so; still Ishould 
prefer his taking the cash, and 
so, I'll undertake to say, would he.’ 

Again Cressida laughed gaily. 

‘ Indeed I don’t think he’s that 
sort—’ 

‘ What sort may he be, then? 
said Joe; ‘for I can’t make him 
out at all.’ 

*‘Can’t you? said Cressida. 
‘Now I should have thought it 
so easy that it was impossible to 
make a mistake. He's all shop- 
window, don’t you see; a mere 
shell of a human being, but a very 
nice little shell, and I won’t have 
a word said against him.’ 

‘ Was it true, I wonder, about 
there having been something on 
between him and one of the 
Alleyne girls—Jeanie, I think ? 

*O, I fancy not,’ said Cressida 
carelessly, disposed to discredit the 
floating rumour. ‘He, who is 
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professed to worship beauty, marry 
a plain girl like that! I can't 
fancy him marrying at all !’ 

She had quite recovered her 
spirits to-day; and when once 
Joe had said something about her 
taking advice, she ridiculed the 
idea. 

Not that she could get rid all 
at once of the impression of last 
night, the sense that those who 
knew best condemned everything 
about her. The retorts she had 
all but forced from Halliday’s lips, 
but which had startled her when 
outspoken, still rang in her ears. 
Now Cressida was fond of running 
herself down, calling herself hard 
names, in all sincerity too; yet 
she could not bear to find others 
agreeing with her that she was 
vain and sordid and self-seeking 
and low in her aims. She might 
deserve to be despised, but wanted 
to be worshipped quand méme, and 
thus had come, alas, to be less 
and less particular about the 
means, so long as that manna did 
not run short. 

Last night something of the old 
power over her of Halliday’s 
opinion had asserted itself. 

After all he was right; and that 
was the worst of it. The truth 
about herself was ugly; so ugly, 
that if she faces it she will be 
driven by every impulse of shame 
to deal with it fairly, think a little 
of what will make her really and 
truly worthy of her own and other 
people’s regard, and thus put Joe’s 
affection—the rock on which her 
life now rests—out of danger from 
having its foundations under- 
mined. It is always open to her, 
on the other hand, to allay vexa- 
tion and blind self-contempt by 
laying to her soul any false and 
flattering unction she.can get. 
Halliday has gone. He does not 
care what becomes of her now, 
she thinks bitterly. The dis- 
agreeable contemplations he has 


raised may be set aside. Who 
else will remind her of her im- 
perfections? Not Joe, who has 
never believed in them. Nor 
Lewis Lefroy, who frankly con- 
fesses what a privilege he thinks 
it to sit at her feet, and have her 
order him about. His compli- 
ments might, be stale and exag- 
gerated, his enthusiasm skin-deep, 
his nature flighty and brittle ; his 
adulation was a little drug, harm- 
less in itself, and particularly ac- 
ceptable at this particularmoment. 
Why should she not indulge in it 
as much as she likes? 

The next day he came to begin 
the portrait. But he soon de- 
spaired of setting about it in the 
ordinary way. She was a provok- 
ing, not to say a hopeless subject. 
He must study her face, he said; 
get it well into his mind, and then 
try and dash off the sketch as 
quickly as possible in some favour- 
able moment, and before the im- 
pression could elude him. It was 
his only chance of doing her or 
himself scant justice. 

Meantime the sketching lessons 
proceeded regularly. He was at 
the farm as much as he chose. 
Barberine, as he had predicted, 
would not lock him up or give 
him flax to spin ; but sketch with 
him, sing duets with him, dis- 
course with him, and let him dis- 
course, to his head’s content—it 
was a pleasant variation on the 
monotonous jog-trot of life at the 
farm. Joe thought the artist, 
with his ceaseless chatter and his 
mannerisms, rather a bore, and 
said so to Cressida, who in her 
secret soul more than half agreed 
with him in his judgment. They 
were in the habit of discussing 
him pretty freely together, which 
made her feel hypocritical when 
afterwards she fownd herself so 
smilingly receiving the incense he 
was so ready to lavish on his tute- 
lary saint. But all this outward 
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empressement to serve her, this de- 
ference to her tastes, thisfuss about 
her portrait, was exactly what she 
had always liked and coveted, It 
suited her ambition to have artists 
ready to idealise her; it had 
formed part of her Monks’ Or- 
chard programme. For the rest, 
the most prudish judge could have 
found nothing to carp at here. 
There are stock situations, in 
which, should the stock danger 
for once happen to be conspicuous 
by its absence, the actors rush on 
to the conclusion there can be no 
other conscientious considerations 
of any sort with a claim on their 
attention. 

He was always excessively con- 
fidential to his friends, and one of 
his first steps was to impart to 
Cressida all the details of his past 
history—professional, social, sen- 
timental in particular. One day 


something transpired about Jeanie 
—he hinted gently at his floating 


ideas in that direction, appealed 
to Mrs. Kennedy, as it were, for 
advice. From this they came to 
the subject of love and marriage 
in general. Lefroy would broach 
startling theories, and defend them 
ingeniously in spite of Cressida’s 
opposition. She was amazed at 
first, afterwards amused, by the 
sophistry. And so they would go 
on day after day. Nothing in 
heaven and earth but Lefroy could 
hold forth about it. But there 
was unreality in all this ; and the 
main interest for him lay in the 
impression he was making, and 
for her in the influence she was 
acquiring. She had always as- 
pired to influencing people. There 
was no objection to that. Then 
comes the question how to use, 
or abuse it, 

Men are strange creatures. It 
was a remark Cressida had already 
had occasion to make more than 
once in the course of her exist- 
ence; but Lefroy’s unblushing 
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artificiality was something new— 
he seemed merely to be blowing 
pretty soap bubbles for distrac- 
tion’s sake. It piqued her; some- 
times to that extent that she said 
to herself, laughing, it would serve 
him right to make him fall in love 
with her in good earnest. 

Jeanie, meanwhile, during these 
same three weeks, was passing 
through the three stages of ex- 
pectancy ; pleasant, to begin with, 
when she heard Lefroy was at 
Monks’ Orchard—that meant he 
was coming to Greywell, and 
every sun rose.upon the chance 
of his turning up there before it 
set; then fretting, as nothing 
further was seen or heard of him ; 
lastly, bitter. 

Mrs. Alleyne went to call at 
Monks’ Orchard one day. Jeanie 
accompanied her. They saw Elise, 
who mentioned her guest. He 
was still with her—O yes, but not 
in. He was at the farm—goes 
there every day to give Mrs. 
Kennedy her sketching lesson ; 
and then they laughed, which 
exasperated the girl. 

Then she tried to make out 
that she was silly to be vexed. 
He might be busy painting. Why 
should he not give Mrs. Kennedy 
lessons? She bethought her that 
Greywell was not very inviting 
or hospitable, that the chill 
seemed to be felt afar off, and 
scare away visitors. Some oppor- 
tunity would bring him, sooner or 
later. 

Nay, Lefroy himself would ob- 
stinately have repudiated the idea 
that his feeling for Jeanie was 
undergoing any modification. He 
was merely making a little senti- 
mental circular tour, that would 
no doubt bring him back to the 
same point as he had started from, 
but kept things in abeyance mean- 
while, took up his time, and so 
forth. Yet the fact remained that 
here he had been for three weeks, 
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and never once been over to see 
his friends at Greywell. 

How could he help it? It was 
so divine, going out sketching with 
Mrs. Kennedy ! 

‘Take care,’ said Elise to him 
shrewdly one day, as she was 
rallying him gently on spending 
most of his time away from her. 
‘I used to think you carried a 
charmed heart, Lewis; but I be- 
gin to fear the divinity at the 
farm has bewitched you. One of 
these days I shall expect to see 
you appear decked out in green, 
with a broad hat and ribbons, 
like the virtuous peasant in a 
play.’ 

Lefroy laughed, evidently flat- 
tered. 

‘I am getting jealous of your 
being monopolised by Mrs. Ken- 
nedy,’ she continued. ‘ Isn’t Joe 
beginning to be the same?’ 

*O dear, no,’ said Lefroy, in his 


ingenuous way ; ‘ he’s even quite 
glad, I think, that there should 
be some one to amuse her when 
he’s engaged on his farm, as he 
generally seems to be.’ 

‘Suppose you stay with me to- 


day. lam going over to call at 
Greywell,’ she said maliciously. 

‘O, but this morning I posi- 
tively must be at the farm,’ he 
said seriously. ‘I’m to begin the 
portrait—at last.’ 

Elise shook her head, shrugged 
her shoulders, and laughed. But 
she always let people go their own 
way. She had noticed that good 
advice from her never seemed to 
strike home. 

The fact was, he had put off 
going to Greywell so long that he 
was perversely disinclined, perhaps 
rather ashamed, to show himself 
now ; and then, and then, it would 
be well to feel sure beforehand 
what sort of a face he was going 
to put on. Just at present he 
was in too great a whirl, and en- 
tirely occupied with his portrait 
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in the second place, and the sub- 
ject of it in the first. 

He had been play-acting all his 
life; he was play-acting now. 
But not for that indifferent. Some- 
thing like the stager, who from 
counterfeiting the signs of various 
feelings can excite a sort of spu- 
rious afterglow in himself, and 
command real tears, real agitation, 
animation, joy, and chagrin at 
will. 

Now with Jeanie Alleyne he 
had, as it were, thrown himself 
into a little domestic drama of the 
most quiet school, to which the 
most stirring incidents belong- 
ing are a lover’s quarrel, a tran- 
sient misunderstanding or pa- 
rental frowns; just to prolong 
courtship, for all is bound to end 
in union at last. It might be flat, 
it might be tame ; it was certainly 
the only sort of love-tale in which 
Lewis Lefroy, with his limited 
mental calibre, was fitted to end 
by playing a genuine réle. It 
was unlucky that vanity led him 
to neglect it for attempts at effects 
ofa more ambitious nature, tempt- 
ing him with a new part, such as 
to ‘poser’ as one of his favourite 
heroes in modern Parisian comedy, 
for instance—the fascinating, ap- 
preciative friend and devotee of 
the femme incomprise. 

‘Mated with a clown—mated 
with a clown! that was his re- 
curring comment every time he 
returned from visiting the Ken- 
nedys. Coming from Lewis Lefroy, 
however, it did not signify much 
more than that Joe’s hoots were 
not of the approved build. 

Joe was notaclown. His book- 
learning had passed out. of his 
head certainly ; still in filtering 
through it had done some work, 
leaving a mind improved, strength- 
ened, controlled, and regulated 
up to a certain point. 

Joe, as Lefroy had observed, 
was not jealous. Joe would as 
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soon have thought of being jeal- 
ous of Lefroy as of the canary- 
bird. And Joe was right. All 
these walks and talks and rather 
studied interchange of ideas were 
a matter of no account to him, 
of very little to Cressida, though 
of something to Lefroy himself, 
and of more to another. 

‘I had almost despaired, you 
know,’ he said to her that day, 
as the sitting concluded, ‘of 
ever feeling it was worth while to 
begin.’ 

For the last three weeks the 
canvas had been prepared, the 
background sketched in; to-day 
first he had set to work on it, and 
for half an hour had been paint- 
ing rapidly. 

*Am I such a tiresome model, 
then? asked Cressida archly. 
*You look so grave. Haven't I 
been still enough ?’ 

‘I don’t know why I look 


grave,’ said he, with a sigh ; ‘for 
I think—I believe—it is going to 
be a success.’ 

‘How modest you are! she 
laughed, and came round to look 


at his work. ‘ Why, it will bea 
success, of course.’ 

* Not at all,’ said Lefroy naively. 
*It doesn’t follow. Hitherto all 
my large portraits have been fail- 
ures. Ask the Royal Academy, 
that has refused them regularly 
year after year.’ 

‘Well,’ said Cressida, walking 
away, and going to the piano; 
‘but I warn you I shall be as 
particular as the Hanging Com- 
mittee.’ 

‘Will you? he said despond- 
ingly. ‘ However, I suppose every 
‘.e@ has a chance sometimes— 

y succeed once in a life; it 
depends more on one’s life, do 
you not think, and the people 
who come into it, than on mere 
talent ?” 

Cressida laughed playfully, and 
instead of answering turned off 
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into one of their Italian duets ; he 
chimed in when his turn came, 
and they sang it through to the 
end. 

‘ Do you know,’ observed Lefroy 
gravely, when they had finished, 
‘that some people I’ve had to 
practise duets with are quite an- 
gry and offended with me for 
singing “? amo, t adoro,” with 
proper feeling.’ Cressida laughed 
aloud. ‘It puts me out to sing 
with them,’ he continued plaintive- 
ly. ‘I’m so glad that you are 
not.’ 

*O, why should I be? snid 
Cressida. ‘ I haven’t the slightest 
objection to being adored, I must 
tell you—never had, not in the 
very least.’ 

She had left the instrument, 
gone to the sofa, and taken up 
her work. Lefroy stood leaning 
against the piano in a graceful 
attitude, turning over the leaves 
of a piece of music. 

‘I wonder now,’ he said medi- 
tatively, ‘whichis more delightful, 
to adore or to be adored ? 

‘It must depend, I suppose,’ 
she said, smiling mischievously ; 
‘for my part, 1 am afraid I like 
receiving better than giving away, 
you know.’ 

He sighed. Joe came in at 
this moment, which ended their 
dialogue. Lefroy stayed to din- 
ner. It was in the course of the 
evening that Joe, with a dim idea 
of ‘fishing,’ asked Lefroy if he 
had seen anything of the Grey- 
well people since he came down. 
Why must Cressida look up, as he 
said ‘No,’ rather in the tone of 
one making a discovery ? 

When, a little while ago, he 
had taken her into his confidence 
and asked her advice had she not 
given it for the step? Perhaps 
the question had not been very 
sincerely asked, or the advice not 
very sincerely given, or ill fol- 
lowed up. She knew well that 
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he would have let most absent 
things go at that moment for the 
sake of playing butterfly around 
her awhile longer. When she is 
quite tired of it he will find out, 
and desist. As yet she has shown 
no sign. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
JEANIE’'S ROMANCE, CONCLUDED. 


‘Waar should forbid us to dip 
into any passing interest or en- 
joyment that may come within 
our reach? who can demand from 
us such a superhuman strength of 
mind as that?’ 

The philosophy of Lewis Lefroy. 
In point of fact no one had ever 
demanded from him anything of 
the sort, least of all he of himself. 
He had spent his life in picking 
up the golden apples in the race, 
made that his business, to which 
other objects had always given 
way. 

Thus in everybody he met he 
had come to behold a possible 
mine of instruction, amusement, 
and culture to be worked ; out of 
which, when you had got what- 
ever there might be, more or less, 
that was new to you, you passed 
by, or might do so, and went on 
your way rejoicing.. It was a 
system that suited him very 
well, and which, if all the world 
were cut on the same pattern, 
might perhaps be generally re- 
commended : but unfortunately it 
is in the nature of things that 
such studies can sometimes only 
be carried on at an infinitely great 
expense to others, and small gain 
to oneself, 

In his unfortunate craving for 
petty sentimental research he 
never missed an opportunity for 
this kind of artificial observation. 
A short and agreeable way of add- 
ing to his knowledge of the science 
of human life. He was persuaded 


that his could only be perfected 
by dipping into the greatest pos- 
sible variety of experiences; thus, 
like a smatterer in book-learning, 
dooming himself to everlasting, 
unconscious, and therefore danger- 
ous, ignorance. 

%» For him a single phase, kept 
to, followed out faithfully and 
carefully, would have taught more 
than he, with his limited mental 
force and scope, could ever hope 
to acquire from indiscriminate pry- 
ing, which served to blunt rather 
than strengthen what perceptions 
he had. 

He preferred to try a little of 
everything, fatal in his case to his 
hope of ever fathoming anything, 
till the chances of the survival of 
any particular inclination long 
enough for it to strike root or de- 
termine him to any special course 
were precarious indeed. 

Another golden apple had fallen 
inhis way. He had turned aside 
to pick it up. The effect on his 
state of mind had been beyond 
what he had reckoned at the out- 
set, or until its work had been 
wrought—not deep, it may be; 
but then there was no great depth 
to be reached. 

His acquaintance with Jeanie 
seemed to be receding into the far, 
far distance, and now to appear 
to him at last in its true propor- 
tions and perspective. It was an 
episode. Was not his whole life 
but a series of episodes, entirely 
unconnected, each of which had 
engrossed him for the day being, 
and then fell off, complete, separ- 
ated from his to-morrow, as a 
drop of water gathers and falls? 

That little history should be 
labelled, dismissed, put aside in 
its own particular pigeon - hole, 
never to be forgotten, of course. 
But there seemed no absolute 
reason why it should terminate in 
a different way from its prede- 
cessors, by committing him to a 
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quiet, obscure marriage. The idea, 
with the faint charm it had once 
had for him, had faded, and he 
could not have called it to life 
again now by any means that he 
knew. It is the penalty of fol- 
lowing after factitious emotion, 
that natural emotion runs the risk 
of being frittered away. The 
treacherous amusement he fancied 
and freely indulged in left him 
with increased distaste for simple, 
healthy sources of happiness, vi- 
tiating his appreciation for the 
same. 

As for Jeanie herself, the idea 
that she could have anything to 
complain of was, when analysed, 
found to be wholly untenable. 
He could hardly be said to have 
made love to her; they had merely 
been friendly and pleasantly com- 
municative. Cressida must have 
at least a dozen such harmless 
flirtations in her répertoire of girl- 
ish memories. Jeanie had led a 


very retired life, and this might 
very likely be her first experience 
of the sort. He did not see why 
it should not, for her, as well as 
for him, turn into a pleasant re- 
miniscence for after years, some- 
thing to be grateful for rather than 


otherwise. Nay, her intercourse 
with him must have been entirely 
to her advantage, giving her fresh 
insight into human character, sug- 
gesting fresh thoughts, opening 
her mind. In short, she was in- 
debted to him for one of those 
fragmentary love affairs, which 
Lewis Lefroy believed to be good 
for every one; a little painful 
perhaps, sweetly sad, bitterly 
sweet ; but the more of such inci- 
dents you could crowd into your 
heart’s history, the better. It 
must be rather disadvantageous, 
he thought, for man or woman, 
limiting to ideas, fatal to general 
mental culture, to marry a first 
love. Thus he legislated for 
Jeanie precisely as he would for 
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himself, nor recognised that to 
enable us to go in for breaking 
our own heart and other people’s 
for practice and improvement’s 
sake, and yet find the game worth 
the cantile, we must have, not 
only the proper dispositions, but 
outward circumstances to suit. 

His assiduous attendance at the 
farm had not escaped comment in 
the neighbourhood, and gossip 
penetrated even to Greywell some- 
times, especially when it was sour. 
Jeanie’s first feeling had been a 
downright bitter pang of jealousy. 
He was giving Mrs. Kennedy les- 
sons, and busy; had no time to 
come to Greywell even for an 
hour, though time unlimited to 
spend at the farm. What became 
then of the particular pleasure he 
had expressed at the prospect of 
this visit because it would bring 
them together again ? 

O, she knew very well how he 
had been minded once. Lefroy 
was a remarkably transparent per- 
son; he might feign a feeling, but 
never conceal one, however he 
might flatter himself. Jeanie was 
face to face with a problem too 
perplexing for her to make any- 
thing of it, for good or ill. 

She lectured herself, said that 
all this was very foolish. He would 
come back to her. How should 
Mrs. Kennedy possibly interfere 
with their relation to each other? 
Yet now every day that passed 
made her feel as if the slight bond 
between them were giving way, 
the gap widening in some mysteri- 
ous intangible manner. But this 
must end, and soon. 

A day was coming when the 
Colonel was to be out, and Jeanie 
took what, for her, was a moment- 
ous resolution. She wrote to 
Lefroy, ostensibly for the purpose 
of returning a book he had lent 
her long ago, and which he had 
faithfully promised, yes and in- 
tended (also long ago), to come and 
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fetch away himself. She mentioned 
casually the day on which her 
father would be from home, 
and seemed to suggest his coming 
that morning to seethem. It all 
sounded natural, careless, indif- 
ferent enough. It was only when 
she found herself awaiting his 
reply that she realised how much, 
for her, depended on what it 
might reveal. Lefroy wrote off 
atonce. He was so sorry, it was 
particularly unlucky, he was en- 
gaged that day. His note was hur- 
ried, flurried, apologetic—it was in 
fact the clearest possible reflection 
of his transition state of mind. 

What could it mean? What 
engagement could he have that 
forced him to keep away? He 
said nothing about calling at any 
other time. Hewas leaving Monks’ 
Orchard soon, she believed. Did 
he mean to depart without seeing 
her? If so, she would know what 
to think. 

Now Jeanie could not go on 
courting a delusion as such. Her 
life was not bright enough for 
that. Those who are scanted in 
the necessaries for happiness have 
no relish for its dainties. Lefroy’s 
letter roused in her a restless 
impatience. She said to herself 
proudly that if it was Mrs. Ken- 
nedy and not herself that he cared 
about, she would know. In her 
heart she did not believe it. Why, 
that evening at Monks’ Orchard 
two years ago, when she, Jeanie, 
had been his partner for many 
dances, some sly disrespectful re- 
marks had escaped him about 
Cressida and the wild-goose chase 
she was leading Alec de Saumarez, 
—remarks which Jeanie remem- 
bered well, and had thought almost 
teo malicious. The present mys- 
tery was dark, indeed, and her 
perplexity led her to a rather 
fatal resolution. She wanted to 
satisfy herself. 

For some time past Mrs, Alleyne 


had been urging her daughters to 
take an early opportunity ofcalling 
at the farm. The latest accounts 
from Fan had been so much more 
encouraging—indeed, for the last 
month the news had been stead- 
ily good—that the kind-hearted 
woman was anxious for Cressida 
to be apprised without delay of 
what it must needs please her to 
hear. 

But it was Jeanie who pro- 
posed to her sisterthat theyshould 
choose this particular afternoon 
for their visit to the farm. They 
would go rather late, so as to be 
sure to find Mrs. Kennedy in. 


Of course Jeanie’s letter had 
reached Lefroy at a particularly 
unfortunate moment. It was 
perfectly true that he had pro- 
mised to go to the Kennedys’ 
that day; to bring the por- 
trait which was finished, and 
which he had taken away to 
Monks’ Orchard and kept there 
for a while, and to give Mrs. 
Kennedy a last sketching lesson. 
Moreover, he was considerably 
more occupied with the transcen- 
dental trifles that had formed the 
staple of his thoughts and inten- 
tions the last six weeks than with 
his past or his future. 

He and Cressida sat out sketch- 
ing under the trees as long as 
the light was favourable, then 
went indoors, where the portrait 
was unpacked, inspected, criti- 
cised, and the right place for it 
discussed and chosen. 

It was a success. Elise pro- 
nonnced it the best thing he had 
ever done. Cressida, whilst ad- 
miring it as a work of art, smiled 
with petty exultation, as on a 
trophy. She noticed Lefroy 
regarding it with so sad and wist- 
ful a leave-taking gaze, that she 
must needs banter him a little 
on his manifest reluctance to say 


good-bye to has masterpiece. 
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He admitted the charge; then 
turning to her (she was making 
the tea ; it was an wsthetic treat, 
he had often told her, to watch 
her making the tea) observed de- 
ferentially that he had a confes- 
sion to make. 

Cressida begged to know more. 
It was merely that, as he now 
owned, he had taken the portrait 
away in order to make a copy for 
himself. Would she forgive him? 
Mrs. Kennedy laughed. 

‘ It is rather late,’ she observed, 
‘to repent now. Why did you 
not ask my leave before ?’ 

‘Because I was so afraid you 
would refuse it,’ he said naively ; 
‘may I keep my work now? 

‘I say yes, but only to ease 
your conscience,’ she replied, rally- 
ing; ‘ because, as you painted it 
without my consent, 1 imagine 
that whatever I say you will dis- 
pose of it in your way, and not 
mine.’ 

Lefroy laughed. ‘ Do you know, 
I have always sympathised with 
those people we call superstitious, 
and who must have images of the 
divinities they revere standing 
before them. It is next to im- 
possible to idolise an abstfaction ; 
a fetish of some sort is a necessary 
of life for all forms of adoration, 
human and divine,’ he concluded, 
stirring his tea. 

‘Shall I tell you when you 
ought to have lived ? said Cressida 
suddenly ; ‘in the Middle Ages, 
and in France. You would have 
made such a first-rate lawyer at 
the Courts of Love, you know.’ 

‘I really think I should,’ said 
Lefroy ; ‘indeed you have no idea 
how often I find myself arguing 
the same sort of questions and 
debating in the same vein. Why, 
this very morning I was over one, 
and went all through the case in 
my head.’ 

‘What was the question? she 
asked. 
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‘ One that agitated them great- 
ly—as it has all philosophers in all 
ages—whether the affection of hus- 
bands and wives or of lovers be the 
most profound and precious.’ 

‘ And pray what was your ver- 
dict ? asked Cressida disdainfully. 

‘Well, the judgment of the 
court in this instance was, I be- 
lieve, that the attachments, being 
of a totally different nature, 
couldn’t be compared for a minute.’ 

‘I should have liked to hear 
the arguments,’ said Cressida, 
laughing. 

*I must confess never to have 
read them through,’ said Lefroy ; 
‘they were generally dull and 
long-winded, so I found it much 
more interesting to invent a set 
of my own.’ 

‘ And on which side were you 
engaged ? 

*O, I made a special pleading 
in behalf of the superiority of 
married life. Not being married 
myself I thought of course I must 
be the right counsel to stand up 
in its defence.’ 

‘ Indeed,” said Cressida incredu- 
lously. 

‘For example,’ he continued, 
‘after a good deal had been said 
on both sides, I proved it was an 
insult to Love in the abstract to 
suppose that anything, even matri- 
mony, could alter or destroy it ; 
that where you had been fortunate 
enough to win the one person in 
the world you would have chosen, 
neither time nor circumstance 
could impair the sentiment in the 
slightest degree.’ 

‘Very fine indeed,’ said Cressida 
coolly ; ‘and pray what did the 
other side reply ? 

‘They replied that that was 
true enough, but unfortunately 
applied to only one case in a thou- 
sand ; since people married where 
they could, but everybody loved 
where they would. An ideal union 
might chance once in a century, 
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but their judgments in these cases 
must be based on the rile, and 
not the exception, you see.’ 

‘Well? 

‘Of Gourse there could be no 
answer to that. Then as to the 
proof which was the most precious, 
they said it could only be made 
in one way. Supposea man to be 
allowed to decide his life before- 
hand, and given his choice between 
the two, ordinary domestic happi- 
ness realised, or an ideal love, 
though a hopeless one. Would 
any true lover hesitate to prefer 
the latter ? 

‘Well,’ said Cressida, puzzled, 
‘and what did you answer to 
that ? 

‘ Nothing,’ he said pensively ; ‘I 
had to confess myself beaten, and 
that my cause was lost.’ , 

Cressida was still laughing at 
this sudden turning of the tables, 
and going to retort, when the 
interesting discussion was cut 


short by an unexpected interrup- 
tion—the Miss Alleynes were an- 
nounced. 

Mrs. Kennedy received them 


with her usual grace. She had 
tea and conversation duly ready 
for her visitors, and furnished 
them with an ample supply of 
both. Only Lefroy joined in the 
flow rather fitfully, like one out 
ofhumour. His brow had cloud- 
ed and he was feeling annoyed, 
pettish, set against Jeanie, and 
defiant. He preferred Mrs. Ken- 
nedy’s society to anybody else’s, 
Well, he was prepared to take the 
consequences. If other people 
chose to quarrel with him on that 
account he really could not help 
it. His manner was curious, con- 
strained, uneasy,—the manner of 
one who feels himself remotely in 
the wrong, but is thus driven all 
the more to maintain his present 
position, and to stick to it that he 
is in the right. 

Cressida, who was perfectly at 
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ease, supplied all deficiencies of 
spirit in the rest; Millie, full 
of her news, hastened to impart 
it, and Jeanie, anxious to appear 
as if nothing was amiss, talked 
hard and fast. Yet all were glad, 
they hardly knew why, when it 
ended, and the Miss Alleynes, 
their call duly paid, their good 
tidings duly communicated, rose 
to depart. Cressida as they did so 
remarked to Lefroy that Elise was 
expecting him home early that 
day, but for once he perversely de- 
clined to take her hint. 

Cressida was vexed with him— 
had been feeling so for the last 
half hour, and meant to tell him 
so after those girls were gone. 
Something in his manner to Jeanie 
had given her a glimpse of what 
she had really not understood be- 
fore. Perhaps it had been a self- 
ish game on her part, this readi- 
ness to appropriate what had no 
intrinsic value for herself. 

Jeanie, when she got home, 
went straight into a room where 
there was a full-length mirror, in 
which she could scan her reflection 
from head to foot. 

The figure she met there seemed 
to stamp a sense of hopelessness 
into her indelibly. She saw her- 
self as it were branded insignifi- 
cant—dull complexion, thin hair, 
unmeaning countenance, marred 
at present by its deadened expres- 
sion—the light gone out that had 
brought a little fairness into it 
once. 

It is true she had just come 
from a radiant vision of Mrs. 
Kennedy—seemed even now to 
see rising behind her that laugh- 
ing face with the shining eyes, 
and that glance of conquering 
assurance that is half the vic- 
tory won. To set herself against 
that force Jeanie thinks is like 
throwing herself before some 
powerful engine to stop its course. 
She turned away with a dull 
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bitter feeling. The world is for 
Cressidas, not for Jeanies. 

Yet to Mrs. Kennedy Lefroy 
is, can be, nothing whatever. 
What can she be to him? How 
has she contrived to dwarf you in 
his estimation? The whys and 
wherefores are all a maze, but 
there is dead certainty as to the 
fact itself. 

‘If I was even clever,’ she 
thought, ‘ and knew about things 
and people! But he must have 
found me stupid, and got tired of 
it and of me.’ 

It was all a senseless mockery, 
then, that time when their minds 
seemed to have met, and she 
thought, and fancied he thought, 
they might unite their lives. 

No such mere dream as it seems 
to her now. Half a hundred 


diverse ways of life and love 
would have had almost an equal 
chance with Lefroy’s adaptability. 
A time had been when he would 
have drifted contentedly into this 


channel, and found he had done 
well. Instead, he has drifted away. 
Will he lift a finger to steer 
back? And if he does, he may 
find the fancy obstacles he once 
wished for become real now. 

That evening at dinner Millie, 
giving account of their afternoon 
visit to the farm, did not fail to 
observe that they had found Mr. 
Lefroy there, of course. Garru- 
lous tongues had been spitting 
fire on the subject, ere this, in 
the Colonel’s presence, and Jeanie 
was scarcely surprised at the in- 
stant comment evoked. 

‘I wonder Mr. Kennedy can 
allow such a dangling snob in his 
house.’ 

Yet her heart sank afresh at the 
ominous words. Should Lefroy 
present himself now, he will meet 
with a rebuff at head-quarters— 
insults, perhaps—such as might 
try the patience of. any one. 

Of course, if he were true of 
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heart, faith and pluck might right 
all yet. A determined lover must 
get the better in the end. But 
Lefroy a determined lover! Jeanie, 
at least, has never had any illu- 
sions on that score. His feeling 
for her was a gossamer-web. 
Cressida had touched it with her 
hand, half in sport, to try how 
strong it was, brushed it away 
before she knew—threads which, 
had they been let alone,. might 
perhaps have strengthened, turned 
at last to stronger cords that would 
have inextricably connected those 
two for the life-happiness of both. 

Cressida had helped to destroy 
it ; it was certainly not hers to 
reconstruct. Perhaps, could Jeanie 
have looked into her mind that 
evening, she would have been 
startled to see there so little to 
envy in any sense, after all. 

Left alone with Lefroy, Cres- 
sida began gently to take him to 
task, to touch delicately on the 
subject they had before this 
talked overtogether. She was in 
earnest now. Too late. His re- 
torts were cynical and wayward. 
He laughed. O, as for that, he 
had really and truly no serious 
fixed intention of marrying. Did 
she think so? He intimated he 
could hardly believe it. Cressida, 
depressed by the result of her 
expostulations, took refuge in 
silence, whilst he talked on. 

He left at last, downcast, 
moody, more obstinately con- 
firmed than ever in his Cressida- 
worship, and perhaps more than 
ever incredulous in the depths 
of his heart as to love and 
worth having any connection here 
below. 

Cressida stood long at the win- 
dow musing. How had she 
turned to account the influence 
she had coveted—coveted for its 
own sake? Would he go away, 
when he went, the better for hav- 
ing known her, with more or with 
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less faith in goodness and sin- 
cerity and unselfish friendship? 
Looking back on the last six 
weeks, she could not fix on a sin- 
gle thing she had said or done in 
connection with him at which, 
viewed by itself, one need take 
exception. It was the spirit of 
the whole that had somehow been 
wrong, false, misleading. It was 
easy to say that she had merely 
been passive, and let him make a 
fool of himself in his own inimit- 
able way, as conscious as anybody 
of the little dignified part he 
played. The fact remained that 
she had never felt more uncom- 
fortable in her life. 

Joe came in, and his first ques- 
tion was, What had annoyed her? 
Nothing, said Cressida; then, 
suddenly remembering that she 
ought to be glad, she detailed the 
better news of rising hopes that 
had come from Seacombe. Joe 
expressed his pleasure, and signi- 
fied that he too had good news. 
He was particularly wide awake 
and talkative all that evening, 
descanting on the increasingly 
favourable state of their affairs. 
The crops seemed likely to exceed 
their most brilliant expectations ; 
he had had Iuck with one thing 
and another—in short, they had 
gained not only a firm footing, 
but taken a splendid start ; a fact 
which he naturally thought, dwelt 
upon, could not fail to put Cres- 
sida into spirits also. 

As Joe ran on, Cressida, who 
was listening and answering me- 
chanically, was overcome by the 
dreariest feeling in the world— 
a sickening disgust with life, with 
men, and, O, that was the root of 
it—with herself. 

The balm in Gilead her wounded 
vanity had sought had signally 
failed, it seemed, of its healing 
power in the end. Thoughts that 
had never molested her before 
came to taunt her to-night. 
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Supposing that Joe could es- 
tablish them at Monks’ Orchard 
to-morrow ; supposing that she 
could have all those tangible 
realities of life to which she had 
allowed one thing after another 
to knock under, poured into her 
hands—wealth, pride, luxury, dis- 
tinction, importance ; supposing 
the whole neighbourhood were 
revering her as a benefactress and 
subject to her fascinations—would 
she be happy ? 
No. 


Her life, so consistent in its 
egotism, had it, then, all been 
based on a mistake? Just at the 
moment when it seemed most 
successful she felt it most hollow, 
wanting as it were for something 
without which the pith of happi- 
ness cannot endure. 

She appeared cheerful to her 
husband, but her well-acted gaiety 
jarred on herself. What she was 
feeling was incommunicable, and 
had its roots besides deep down 
in the past. 

* Has Lefroy been here? asked 
Joe presently. 

*O yes, the whole afternoon,’ 
sighed Cressida. 

‘I'm getting very tired of the 
man,’ said Joe, who, however, 
only saw him occasionally. 

‘So am I,’ said Cressida de- 
voutly. ‘Perhaps he won’t be 
staying much longer now,’ she 
added at random. 

‘At any rate, there’s to be a 
fresh visitor at Monks’ Orchard 
soon,’ Joe rejoined. ‘I met Mrs. 
de Saumarez driving to-day, and 
she tells me Lady Molly Carroll 
is coming down.’ 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
SHIFTING WINDS. 


Rumours, indeed, had just 
found their way to Elise’s ears 
that a certain pretender—very 
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young, very steady, very rich, ‘eli- 
gible’ from every point of view— 
was paying court to Lady Molly. 
Reaching her at about the same 
time as an intimation from Alec 
that, his yachting cruise over, he 
might be looked for at Monks’ 
Orchard some time in the course 
of the next month, it threw her 
into temporary energy. She saw 
the necessity of bestirring herself 
if she wished to save her pet 
scheme from coming to naught. 

It was pretty clear that if Alec 
shilly -shallied any longer, the 
Honourable John Sterling, with 
his excellent character and excel- 
lent prospects to back it, would 
step in and carry off the Fair Maid 
of Devon before the year was out. 
Now Elise had watched Lefroy 
blowing his soap-bubbles, watched 
the progress of his last obstinate 
caprice, with some amusement, 
but also with a dim idea of a 
marriage disarranged between him 
and Jeanie Alleyne, and saw here 
another beacon of warning. Elise 
believed most men in these mat- 
ters to be like straws in a current. 
It remained for her to try a bold 
stroke—ask down her goddaughter 
atonce, letting it be understood that 
Alec was expected sooner or later, 
and infer generally from the re- 
ception with which her invitation 
should meet whether she had put 
off taking active measures till too 
late. Her plans went further. 
She knew that one grand wish of 
Lady Molly’s heart was for her 
godmother to fulfil an old pro- 
mise to take her over, some day, 
for a short trip to Paris. If all 
went well, the expedition might 
come offthisautumn,—Alec would 
then make a third with them, of 
course. She hinted distantly at 
the scheme in her letter. 

The invitation was accepted. 
Everything now depended on 
Alec,—whether ‘he weuld come, 
and, having come, whether he 
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could be trusted to conduct him- 
self in a reasonable manner. 

He was not a boy, nora waif 
and a stray by nature, with no 
dignity to forfeit like Lefroy. If, 
other considerations apart, there 
would have been danger of his 
drifting aside and losing the 
points of his compass, the presence 
of Lady Molly would be an effec- 
tual countercheck. Elise knew 
him well enough to feel positive 
that he would not lightly let go 
his aspirations in that quarter for 
the sake of playing cavaliere ser- 
vente to Mrs. Kennedy forinstance. 

‘And Lady Molly looks her 
very best in an agricultural me- 
dium,’ concluded Mrs. de Sauma- 
rez judiciously, ‘the country be- 
comes her.’ Cressida might 
outshine her in Paris or London ; 
but in long walks, or riding or 
yachting orplaying outdoorgames, 
anywhere, in fact, in the open air, 
Lord Blackorton’s daughter had 
nothing to fear from any one. 

They would be sure to fight 
though, she supposed ; they were 
so antagonistic. Cressida could 
never say live and let live to a 
queen in society. Lady Molly 
was accustomed to be counted 
supreme without an effort of her 
own. But the amusement of pit- 
ting rival beauties against each 
other in company was one from 
which, before now, Elise had found 
it possible to derive considerable 
amusement. When she had her 
young guest well secured under 
her roof, she wrote forthwith a 
diplomatic note to Alec, a note 
about every subject under heaven 
rather than Lady Moily Carroll, 
whose arrival she did mention 
apropos of something else, without 
a hint that the communication 
could be supposed to have special 
importance for him. Alec would 
understand just as well without 
being told, that she had done her 
best for him in that direction, think 
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the matter over, decide what he 
meant to do, and do it. In the 
mean time the girl must not be 
dull, and the Kennedys were en- 
gaged to meet her at dinner on the 
second evening after her arrival. 

Joe with his penchant for gossip 
and match-making had long ago 
got wind of Elise’s projects for 
Alec, and entered into them with 
animation. Cressida twitted him 
rather disdainfully on his in- 
terest in such feminine intrigues, 
which was disconcerting ; but he 
could nut hold his peace on the 
subject. He wanted his wife to 
see this beauty, whom he had met 
at Elise’s house in Curzon-street, 
and described as a ‘stunner,’ but 
a stunner who ‘looked at you 
from over the tip of her nose, as 
if she thought herself too high up 
aloft to trouble her head with fhe 
likes of you.’ 

Cressida expressed great curi- 
osity, and felt some. Perhaps 
with prospective rivalry she dis- 
liked her already, divining a sort 
of elective antipathy between 
them. But nothing could better 
have served to take off the edge 
of any feeling beyond indiffer- 
ence with which she might other- 
wise have looked forward to Alec’s 
reappearance at Monks’ Orchard. 
Their meeting promised to be of 
the most prosaic description, and 
pointless, except for something 
very little flattering to herself, it 
must be owned. 

Half affianced, or desirous so to 
be, to a girl who could command 
high respect from him, as well as 
admiration, how must he slight in 
his remembrance that wild love 
freak of his, and the object of 
it—the facile-seeming creature 
whose fancy and his had met! The 
thought that Alec should look 
down upon her had something 
peculiarly venomous in its sting. 
lt crossed her now and then, 
making her feel rather desperate, 
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and ready to seize upon any refuge 
from it. 

Thus she goes groping about 
blindly to escape from herself. 
Her poetic aspirations, her heart 
yearnings, her ideal aims—she has 
parted with those; or evaded them 
till they will serve her no longer; 
but, from the realities she has 
grasped, the kernel has somehow 
mouldered away, leaving her the 
husks only. 

Going to dine at Monks’ Or- 
chard, to meet Lady Molly. On 
the way she felt as if bound for a 
tournament—looked forward to 
cutting out the beauty as part of 
the vill of fare of the evening, 
did not think it would be difficult 
somehow. 

Elise rose to meet them as they 
entered, with her habitual lurking 
malicious smile and umpire-like 
expression. Lady Molly was sit- 
ting upon the ottoman, rather 
frigid and rigid—‘a wooden doll, 
as I thought,’ was Cressida’s first 
comment. Simultaneously she 
perceived that Alec had come. 
With unexpected promptitude 
he had responded to Elise’s in- 
direct signal —telegraphing his 
arrival that very afternoon. At 
this moment he was sunk in a 
chair at. some distance, looking 
rather like a person awaiting an 
operation. He gave a slight start, 
rousing himself when the visitors 
were announced. All this Cres- 
sida took in ata glance. As for 
Joe, he saw merely that there 
were three people in the room. 

With Lefroy the circle was 
complete. Cressida fell to the 
artist, who found her more gra- 
cious than usual of late, at the 
same time felt her more distant. 
Alec’s attention was almost en- 
tirely engrossed by his other 
neighbour the Fair Maid of Devon, 
and Cressida was not so taken up 
by the animated conversation she 
was carrying on with Lefroy but 
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she was able at the same time to 
observe them both. 

Lady Molly was not a wooden 
doll. Before the second course 
was over Cressida had made this 
discovery, and modified, if not re- 
versed, her first impression. The 
charm of individuality was not 
hers, it is true. Cressida seemed 
to have met scores of Lady 
Mollys—among the English visi- 
tors at Sorrento, at London balls 
and county gatherings. It was a 
familiar type enough, but a fine 
type; that she was quick to ac- 
knowledge. Her good looks were 
as incontestable as Alec’s, though 
the pleasing impression they 
awoke was of a contrary kind. 
Fair hair, straight features, tall 
well-grown figure ; add to this a 
frank, perfect self-repose and un- 
studied distinction of manner that 
carried weight and meaning, and 
went far. Lady Molly could not 
complain of her cavalier’s want 
of attention to her during dinner. 
He seemed in excellent spirits, 
and bent on making himself agree- 
able in his best way to the fair girl 
by his side. 

There was something peculiarly 
fascinating about him to-night, 
she thought. His manner, which 
to her had always been grave and 
problematical, had an infusion of 
some spirit, of which, if you 
could once think you were the 
cause, you had best see to it, if 
you would rather not have your 
head turned. Its very attractive- 
ness embarrassed her faintly ; and 
though she talked mostly to Alec, 
and thought him delightful, she 
felt more at her ease with Joe, 
who was on her left. 

After dinner Elise frowned a 
little. Lady Molly and Joe, who 
had discovered that they belonged 
by birth to the same county, had, 
it appeared, a host.of Devonshire 
acquaintances in common. On the 
subject of these various families 
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and their branches, in comparing 
notes as to what they knew about 
them, and discussing the fortunes 
and misfortunes of particular 
members—Lady Gertrude who 
had married, and Lady Isabel 
who had not ; Herbert whom they 
wanted to get into Parliament, 
and Jack who had muffed his 
army examination for the second 
time—the two had fallen into a 
brisk conversation, that bade fair 
not to end soon. But such dis- 
cussions are of the least interest- 
ing to all but those concerned, and 
Mr. Kennedy and Lady Molly were 
left to pursue theirs unmolested. 

Cressida had gracefully taken 
up the task of entertaining the 
two gentlemen. She was giving 
Alec a mock description of the 
way they spent their days at the 
farm, making it as amusing as 
embellishment can, and calling 
Lefroy to witness to the truth of 
her statements respecting her tri- 
umphs as an amateur dairy-maid, 
milkmaid, and mistress of chickens 
and hens. 

Little peals of laughter come 
from the trio every minute. Joe 
and Lady Molly are still so busy 
talking over the various masters 
of the hounds, the worthies and 
unworthies of the créme de la 
créme of Devonshire, that all else 
going on around is utterly lost 
upon them. Joe’s five senses, in- 
deed, always appear to himself to 
become a little blunted in a draw- 
ing-room. Hethoroughly approves 
of Lady Molly. 

Elise, watching the pair, is 
struck by the curious similarity— 
an undeniable affinity exists be- 
tween those two. Joe, with all 
his incarnate roughness and primi- 
tive ways, has a rare good breed- 
ing about him, a self-possessed, 
uniform affability without parade 
that is the better stamp of a cer- 
tain caste. Lady Molly is tho- 
roughbred in all her points. There 
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is not the faintest germ of Bohe- 
mianism or volatility about either. 
It is Alec, beneath whose polished 
exterior and address lurks a rebel 
spirit that has slight dangerous 
kinship with the restless, wayward 
look haunting Cressida’s face now 
and then. 

Notwithstanding that, Joe and 
Molly, had Fate united them, 
would bore people in general and 
each other in particular, reflects 
Elise, and Alec and Cressida would 
quarrel in a week ! 

Presently Mrs. de Saumarez, 
to make a diversion, begged for 
some music. Lady Molly declined 
to perform, and Cressida expressed 
her disappointment politely. She 
had been so hoping to hear her— 
(feeling sure from her look that 
she would not play well). Cres- 


sida herself had lately taken a 
dislike to singing in company, 
and was deaf to Lefroy’s entreaties 
on that point. Pressed to play, 


she excused herself at first. It 
was Alec who carried the point, 
by suddenly exclaiming aside, in 
a bored, half-comic, half-implor- 
ing tone, ‘ For mercy’s sake, play 
something, Mrs. Kennedy! And 
she complied, without thinking, 
though vexed with herself the 
next moment. 

‘I suppose it is of no conse- 
quence what? she said, as she sat 
down to the piano, and began pre- 
luding gracefully. Alec had duti- 
fully followed her to the instru- 
ment, and stood up behind her, 
as though acknowledging he had 
bound himself to listen, which in 
all probability the others would 
not. ‘ You wanted “‘something,” 
and anything will do,’ and she 
playfully began to run over a 
popular farcical air. 

‘I thought I could. leave it to 
you,’ said Alec, in a tone of dis- 
gust and significantly; at which 
she laughed, and modulated gently 
from Offenbach and burlesque into 
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Chopin and sentiment at his re- 
proach. Certainly no one else 
was paying any attention to the 
notes. Joe and Lady Molly’s 
stock of mutual local interests 
seem to be simply inexhaustible ; 
Elise, provoked, but unable to 
help laughing at the reversed 
result of her tactics, turns to chat 
with Lefroy. Both are fond of 
music, but both prefer repartee. 

‘ We were talking of an excur- 
sion to-day,’ said Alec to Cressida 
presently, in a tone so pitched as 
not to clash with the music; 
‘this is Lady Molly’s first visit 
to these parts, and she will expect 
us to show her the lions, of course. 
My mother has some idea of drag- 
ging us over to see Chiltern Ab- 
bey one day next week. Would 
you and Mr. Kennedy join us, I 
wonder? You ride, of course.’ 

‘I daresay I could,’ said Cres- 
sida mirthfully, ‘and play on the 
violin too, if I tried ; but I have 
never attempted one or the other.’ 

* Monstrous " he ejaculated, un- 
der his breath—‘ not riding, I 
mean. I cannot think how you 
manage to get on without it, down 
here in the country.’ 

‘Mr. Kennedy has a horse that 
he is always intending to give me 
a trial with,’ returned Cressida, 
‘ only he never has time.’ 

‘Then I should say he will 
scarcely be able to spare a day 
for Chiltern Abbey,’ remarked 
Alec. ‘ What do you think? 

‘O, people can always find time 
for what they want to do,’ replied 
Cressida carelessly. *‘ And I think 
he wouldn’t mind—might like it 
for a change.’ 

‘Then my mother would go in 
the carriage; we'd send Lefroy 
with her.’—Cressida laughed fur- 
tively.—-‘ You and Mr. Kennedy, 
Lady Molly and myself, on horse- 
back for their outriders, That 
shall be it.’ 
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wound up rather abruptly, and 
Alec instantly began repeating his 
proposition aloud to the rest. Joe 
found himself besieged on all sides. 
He proved very tractable after the 
first, and in answer to the pressure 
put on him by Lady Molly and 
Elise promised to arrange to go 
somehow. As to Cressida’s riding 
he demurred a little, but would 
not say no, even to that. He 
would try her with the horse the 
next morning, he said, and see 
how she got along. 

On their drive home Mr. and 
Mrs. Kennedy had a little dis- 
pute. Subject : Lady Molly. Joe 
was loud in her praise. Such a 
jolly girl; no nonsense about her; 
as simple as possible; not a bit 
high and mighty when you came 
to talk to her. He could not get 
over his surprise at her knowing 
so many of the people he knew, 
nor the peculiar delight this 
coincidence afforded him. She 
knew all about the Howards and 
the Talbot-Steuarts and the Wes- 
terns, and lots more of whom he 
had lost sight and was so glad to 
hear again. 

Cressida, a little out of humour, 
and called upon to echo these 
encomiums, did her worst with 
faint praise instead. But Joe 
stood up lustily for his fellow- 
countrywoman. No one with eyes 
in his or her head could deny 
that she was.a very fine-looking 
girl, too, he added. O yes, hand- 
some certainly, rejoined Cressida. 
She saw, indeed, good reason to 
fear that Lady Molly on horseback 
would leave her nowhere. 

The next morning she made 
her first trial, and was pronounced 
by Joe to acquit herself very well. 
After exercising her on the horse 
two or three times he decided 
that it was all right; she had 
clearly a natural turn for the 
thing, and might make one of the 
riders when the party to the Abbey 
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came off, without any discomfort 
to herself or anxiety to others. 

Cressida was glad. She had 
dreaded the idea of not passing 
her preliminary examination, and 
being ignominiously condemned to 
go with Elise and Lewis Lefroy 
in the carriage. 

Chiltern Abbey, a famous Nor- 
man ruin about twelve miles from 
Lullington, was the staple excur- 
sion of the neighbourhood, one 
that people came down from Lon- 
don to make. Needless to add 
that neither the Kennedys nor 
Mrs, de Saumarez, being resident, 
had ever thought of making it. 
But Lady Molly must see the 
ruin, of course. The ride through 
the lanes was pleasant, the Abbey 
picturesque, and there was a little 
inn where a remarkably bad and 
remarkably expensive lunch await- 
ed the unsuspecting tourist. Elise, 
however, being forewarned, had 
taken care to have half the car- 
riage stocked with provisions be- 
fore starting. 

Joe rode by Cressida’s sile, giv- 
ing her numberless hints on horse- 
manship, exceedingly careful of 
her, having still a few pangs as to 
her safety. Mrs. Kennedy felt put 
on her mettle, smothered her ner- 
vousness, and did her best not to 
behave like a novice. Was there 
not Lady Molly in front, an 
amazon to whom the mere no- 
tion of being clumsy or uncom- 
fortable in the saddle was as in- 
conceivable and laughable as sea- 
sickness to an old sailor? But 
Cressida’s natural grace came to 
second her good-will, aided more- 
over by the paces of the animal, 
which were as favourable as pos- 
sible to a beginner. His canter 
was as easy for the rider as the 
sway of a rocking-chair—too easy 
by half, Joe opined; made you 
think you could ride when you 
couldn't. But Cressida thought 
it was just as well. 
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‘How are you getting on? 
asked Alec, now and then, looking 
back ; he was on ahead with Lady 
Molly. 

‘Finely,’ replied Joe, who was 
very proud of his pupil ; and well 
satisfied by the time they reached 
their destination that there was 
no cause for qualms of any sort 
on her account. 

They left horses and carriages 
at the inn, lunched among the 
ruins, and spent the remains of 
the afternoon exploring the Abbey, 
lingering so long and so late that 
it was only when daylight was 
rapidly departing, cockchafers fly- 
ing, mists gathering, and Elise 
had for some time been prophesy- 
ing to her flock that they would 
be benighted or catch rheumatism, 
that she succeeded in getting 
everybody together and persuad- 
ing Alec to order the horses to be 
sent round. 

Cressida had enjoyed the day, 
feeling herself to a great extent 
the life of the party. Take her 
away, and how flat and tame and 
insipid it would have been by 
comparison! The reason was that 
she alone, of all those present, 
had the power of pleasing all 
those present. Even Lady Molly 
began to discover that Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s wife was rather a charming 
person, in her way. 

Now all the afternoon Cressida 
had been followed by an impres- 
sion of a wish on Alec’s part to 
secure her for a téte-d-téte. It 
might be purely imaginary ; still, 
she found a slight pleasure, when 
she fancied he was manceuvring 
for it, in manceuvring to disap- 
point him. This was not difficult 
under the circumstances, and she 
had thus been avoiding him 
steadily, without seeming to, and 
had never addressed a word to 
him, or answered a question with- 
out contriving to bring the others 
into the conversation as well. 
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But whether tired of success or 
mollified by his submission and 
the slight depression she detected 
in his manner, as the day wore on 
her obstinacy waned a little. If 
he was bent upon making some 
allusion to the past, if there must 
be a scene, an explanation, per- 
haps it was best to let it come, 
and get it over. She was begin- 
ning to find something so awk- 
ward and artificial in their pre- 
sent relation that, as they would 
have to meet pretty constantly 
now, it started a question in her 
mind as to how long it would be 
possible to keep off a crisis of 
some sort. 

After all, she mused, what 
should he have to say that she 
would object to hear? What can 
a man have to say to his old love 
—a man who is about to offer 
his hand and the remains of his 
heart to a proud high-spirited girl 
like Lady Molly Carroll, to settle 
down to a country life, making 
light of the follies of youth he 
leaves behind him? Nothing 
sentimental or very serious. Cela 
va sans dire. 

Such at least was the conclusion 
to which she was already fast 
finding her way when they started 
on their ride homewards. 

Joe, perceiving that Cressida 
was really quite at ease on horse- 
back, forbore considerately during 
the return journey to tease her 
with incessant supervision, or in- 
structions how to hold or not to 
hold the reins. She could quite 
well be trusted to manage for her- 
self now. He fell to talking— 
talking horses—with Lady Molly. 
It was a subject on which she 
happened to be nearly as well 
informed as he, as was natural, 
riding having been not only her 
favourite exercise from a child, 
but the chief diversion her en- 
forced secluded country life had 
afforded her. 





Cressida. 


The twilight still lingered ; the 
warm afterglow of summer sunset 
rested on fields and thick-foliaged 
woods, before settling down into 
cold gray monochrome. 

A few faint stars glimmered in 
the eastern sky; the west was 
still bright with dying flushes of 
gold and crimson, ‘ day and night 
contending.’ Cressida, impres- 
sionable as ever to such things, 
and yielding to the lulling, 
sensuous influence of the scene, 
had become silent, dreamy, forget- 
ful, letting her reins droop, and 
her horse lag some way behind 
the rest. 

Suddenly becoming aware that 
she and Alec, who rode by her, 
had fallen very considerably into 
the rear, she started off her steed 
at a gallop abruptly. Alec kept 
alongside, but, stooping down, 
caught hold ofherrein and checked 
the horse’s pace dexterously, say- 
ing with decision, 

‘ Now I really won’t have you 
endanger your neck by furious 
riding, whilst I am here to pre- 
vent it.’ 

‘Ah, so that is a sport you re- 
serve for yourself and your furious 
driving,’ said Cressida, flinging a 
look after the repartee to enforce 
it. 

‘Don’t remind me of that,’ he 
said, with a flash of impatience ; 
adding, in a different tone with a 
short laugh, ‘I was off my head 
that day, I think.’ 

‘So do I,’ Cressida replied de- 
finitively ; ‘that is exactly what 
I meant, and I confess I would 
rather my general should be “ all 
there,” as they say. I may have 
stood fire without flinching on 
that occasion ; but I cannot pre- 
tend to be an amazon. I’m very 
easily daunted, I must tell you. 
At the risk of being despised ever 
after by you and your party, I 
confess that I’ve suffered innumer- 
able pangs of dismay in the course 
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of our expedition, which I've 
suppressed with Spartan fortitude, 
as I knew that you would all 
laugh at me. I envy Lady Molly. 
She has strong nerves, I think.’ 

She glanced at him exploringly, 
and he at her likewise. But both 
countenances were guarded and 
distant, and told nothing. 

‘Lady Molly is accustomed to 
riding, and all that sort of thing,’ 
said Alec presently. ‘She has 
spirit enough, as you say, and is 
certainly not to be dismayed by 
a kicking horse. Yet I fancy 
that in most cases she might be 
less able to astonish people by her 
courage and presence of mind 
than some others—yourself, now.’ 

‘One can’t have everything,’ 
said Cressida, with sententious 
mockery. 

‘Have you found that out? 
returned Alec, with a sharp sig- 
nificance that startled her. 

She raised her eyes, aroused, 
thinking instinctively, 
‘Now for some impertinence.’ 
His look disarmed her ; she could 
not say why, any more than when 
a better fencer than you knocks 
your foil out of your hand, you 
can say exactly how he did it; 
as he politely invites you to pick it 
up, and begin again, if you please. 

‘I mean,’ he explained, after a 
pause, ‘that though the truism 
you throw at me sounds so un- 
meaning and commonplace, it’s 
often nothing of the sort when 
you come to the acting of it out.’ 

Cressida was silent. 

‘For instance,’ he continued 
speculatively, ‘how many chances 
that come to one in life one 
throws over, for fear of what peo- 
ple may say or think! As if the 
best they could say could possibly 
make up to one for some things !’ 

Cressida still did not reply ; she 
was letting her thoughts run on, 
following out the train of specu- 
lation started. 
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Joe and Molly were barely out 
of earshot in front. One or the 
other of them glanced round now 
and then to cry, ‘Come on !’ and 
Alec would shout back, ‘All 
right !’ 

‘Do you never regret anything? 
said Alec abruptly by and by. 

‘I don't know. 1 might some- 
times ; but I hate looking back, 
and when I can help it I never 
do. It is of no use.’ 

‘That’s the worst of it,’ he 
observed ; ‘ that for chances once 
lost there should never be any 
resurrection, you know.’ 

Cressida laughed ironically. 

‘One must be wise in time.’ 

He laughed too as he rejoined, 

*O, and so one would, oftener, 
at least, if wisdom and folly were 
cut-and-dried things that couldn't 
ever be mistaken. But isn’t it 
hard sometimes to tell which is 
which? Might it not happen, for 
instance, that what might be wis- 
dom in him and in her would be 
folly in you or in me? 

‘What do you mean?’ asked 
Cressida coldly. 

‘Mean ? he repeated, with mark- 
ed surprise ; then in an altered, 
colder tone, ‘But I was forget- 
ting—I always do forget, that 
marriage is understood to be a 
sort of end all, and that you 
women, at least, succeed in for- 
getting from that day onward 
everything that has gone before 
in your life.’ 

‘That they do not,’ replied 
Cressida bitterly. ‘O, how I wish 
that they did, that they could!’ 

‘You wish that? he repeated 
quickly. ‘ Just as I said, then, you 
expect me to pretend to you that 
we have never met, or to make 
as though we had always been 

strangers, and I had never felt 
for you something that’ stands 
quite alone, and that I, at all 
events, shall certainly never forget. 
And you want me to ignore it.’ 





Cressida, 


His manner took her by sur- 
prise ; it was distant, but almost 
painfully earffest. So far all was 
true; some pretty strong feeling 
was forcing from him a kind of 
ptotest that nevertheless was not 
easy and pleasant to speak. 

‘When I heard of your mar- 
riage, he resumed, ‘I felt,—for- 
give me,—like a man who’s been 
robbed,—had his bride stolen.’ 
He laughed constrainedly, and 
went on, in the same deprecating 
tone: ‘If, when we met here 
before, 1 was mad—as you say— 
it was for you. I never thought 
of anything else ; you could have 
made me do whatever you wished. 
Your marriage brought me to my 
senses, though, putting an end to 
everything, for ever.’ 

Confess it, she was not dis- 
pleased to find that even now he 
could not meet her with indif- 
ference, that the hold she there 
had tdken had been stronger than 
she thought. There was nothing 
in Alec’s manner at the present 
moment to offend, and a great 
deal to appeal to her. He could 
feel his way through the most 
delicate labyrinth, and never boggle 
or go astray. 

However, for all reply, she 
glanced from his stirred troubled 
countenance to the figure of Lady 
Molly, just visible before them 
through the mist. Alec, quick to 
interpret, lowered his head with 
a sign of avowed assent, and a 
look as much as to say, ‘ You 
would have itso.’ But presently 
he resumed in a lighter tone, and 
forcing alauzh, ‘ After all, I think 
it is rather too hard of you to in- 
sist an depriving me of my recol- 
lections, and just now in particu- 
lar, when time, place, and circum- 
stance are all conspiring against 
me. How can you expect me to 
be obedient, however hard I try? 
But since you wish it, I'll promise 
not to think of it more than I can 






Cressida. 


help, never to talk to you about it 
at all, and to occupy myself solely 
and entirely with the prospect of 
the golden future that may be 
before me.’ 

Cressida smiled and signed as- 
sent and approval. Ah, Alec 
might say to her what he pleased— 
talk like a victim of the prospect 
before him ; she knew perfectly 
well that so far from despising it, 
his head and possibly his heart 
were set on realising it. He 
wished to be friends with her 
if he could, and that was all; 
Alec never liked to lose what he 
had won, and the strange part of 
it was that he rarely did. When 
he spoke again it was on a totally 
different and indifferent subject— 
the last play brought out in Paris. 
He had been there lately, run 
over from Folkestone, where his 
yacht was lying at present ; thence 
the conversation turned on French 
plays in general, and they went 
on comparing Parisian notes till 
Monks’ Orchard was reached, 
and they parted company at the 
farm. 

Cressida owned to having en- 
joyed her ride immensely. Joe 
was also in grand good-humour 
with everybody. Lady Molly had 
expressed a wish to inspect the 
farm, and made Alec promise to 
bring her over one of these days, 
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when they were going to have 
some ferrets. 

‘She’s too good for him,’ re- 
marked Joe sagely, ‘don’t you 
think so? 

*O, a great deal,’ replied Cres- 
sida promptly. 

* But he'll improve, I expect, 
under her tuition, when they're 
married. If she takes him she'll 
keep him in order. I think it’sa 
case, you know,’ 

‘I suppose so,’ she said indif- 
ferently. 

Reviewing in her mind all that 
had passed between herself and 
Alec, Cressida felt glad on the 
whole that they had had what 
might pass for their explanation. 
She fancied they might henceforth 
be on more natural terms. 

Alec, after the riding - party 
broke up, was wilfully silent, ab- 
sent, and moody for the rest of the 
way. His self-content was inter- 
fered with by two discoveries he 
was making—tirst, that neither 
Lady Molly Carroll nor any other 
woman in the world would ever 
have for him the charm that Mrs. 
Kennedy possessed ; and next, that 
she was extremely unhappy. 

It seemed to him extremely 
natural. Was he glad of it? No. 

setter for him on all accounts 
perhaps had it been otherwise. 
So much he realised dimly. 


(To be continued.) 














the present day has little to com- 
plain of. Time was when he had 
to haunt the antechambers of the 
great, to badger the whole circle 
of his acquaintance for subscrip- 
tions, and to sell his political 
opinions to the first statesman who 
wanted them, ere he could eke 
out a livelihood sufficient to liber- 
ate him from the clutches of the 
sheriff's officer and from the dens 
of the Fleet. It was a red-letter 
day with him when he had 
received his ten guineas for a 
dedication to a peer who wished 
to pose as a patron of letters at 
a modest cost, or when his list of 
subscribers was full enough to 
justify him to go to press with his 
new volume, or when he was 
offered a collectorship in the Cus- 
toms or the Revenue because his 
squibs and his satire had been 
useful to a Minister. In those 
‘dark ages’ of literature the read- 
ing public was limited, and the 
author, unless favoured by the 
great or the State, soon found that 
his audience was too small or too 
indifferent to support him. 

One little source of pride, how- 
ever, remained to him ; he might 
have to starve as Otway starved ; 
he might have to find his bed, like 
Savage, on the garbage of the 
market-place; he might be ill- 
clad, dunned, and arrested; but 
he was an author—a man of cul- 
ture whose opinions were respect- 
fully listened to, who received the 
homage of the set in which he 
lived, and whose pen commanded 
for him a consideration that he 
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would not otherwise have obtain- 

ed. Authorship was then, not as 
now a profession, but a distinction. 
To have written a book, whether 
it succeeded or was damned, was 
in itself an accomplishment which 
raised the writer a full head and 
shoulders above the common herd. 
It qualified him for admission 
into society, it ushered him into 
the presence of the powerful, he 
was treated with deference by all, 
saving those who had pecuniary 
relations with him, and he was 
regarded as amongst the notables 
of the coffee-house that he fre- 
quented. If his book was talked 
about, and he was born under the 
star of a Minister who encouraged 
letters and the fine arts, he might 
find himself performing the duties 
of a sinecure commissionership, 
and drawing a handsome salary 
from the Treasury. He might 
hold the seals of a Secretary of 
State like Addison ; he might be 
a Commissioner of Appeals like 
Locke ; or Master of the Mint like 
Newton; or a Commissioner of 
Stamps like Steele; or attached to 
embassies as were Gay, Prior, and 
Stepney. 

It was, however, all a ques- 
tion of luck. If a Minister 
like Walpole or the second Pitt 
stood at the helm of government, 
the author, the poet, and the 
satirist had a hard time of it. No 
snug post under the Crown then 
fell to his lot ; he was attached to 
no embassies; his old age was 
cheered by no pensions; as he 
had made his bed so must he lie 
upon it. ‘If you are such a damn- 
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ed fool,’ said Sir Robert Walpole, 
with his characteristic delicacy of 
feeling, to a poor author, ‘as to 
follow a trade that does not pay, 
you have only yourself to blame. 
If the State is to help all who 
have been unsuccessful in their 
calling the Exchequer would be 
empty to-morrow, and I do not see 
why the country should assist one 
whose books publishers cannot 
sell, or whose plays managers can- 
not act, more than he who fails in 
any other form of business.’ Had 
old Sam Johnson lived in the 
reign of Queen Anne, a high 
government appointment would 
have effectually relieved him from 
slaving for the publishers and 
from the drudgery of hack-work. 
On the other hand, had Congreve 
lived in the days of George II. 
or of George IIT. he would simply 
have remained a writer for the 
stage, and been dependent upon 
his own exertions for his income. 
The pursuit of literature was in 
itself a miserable occupation ; it 
might lead to advantages, but such 
advantages were unconnected 
with the calling of authorship 
pure and simple. Until the pre- 
sent century, with the exception 
of Pope and Dryden, it is doubt- 
ful whether any single author 
managed to subsist comfortably 
upon the profits that arose from 
the sale of his works. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott was accustomed to say 
that the pursuit of literature was 
a bad staff, but a good stick; in 
the ‘good old times,’ however, 
the calling of a man of letters was 
neither a staff nor a stick, but the 
slenderest of reeds. 

Happily a healthier state of 
things has been ushered in. Edu- 
cation has been busy with the 
masses, circulating-libraries have 
been established, cheap news- 
papers flood the land with their 
broadsides, and the consequence 
is that a vast reading public, eager 


after novelty and attractive infor- 
mation, has been called into exist- 
ence. A man who hits the lite- 
rary taste of the day is sure, not 
only of popularity, but of the sub- 
stantial rewards of ready money. 
He need not pander to the cheap 
vanity of a patron; there is no 
necessity for him to go hat in 
hand begging for subscribers, nor 
has the penurious certainty of a 
government appointment attrac- 
tions for him. His patron is the 
public, and as long as it reads his 
works, so long will publishers 
gladly pay him for his wares and 
the libraries order their hundreds 
of copies. Literature is now a 
profession, like law or medicine, 
and the successful author is of the 
same rank and receives the same 
homage as any other successful 
professional man. The mere fact 
of having written a book in these 
days, when everybody reads and 
almost everybody writes, is in it- 
self no mark of distinction; should 
the work make a ‘ hit,’ the author 
is treated by the world with the 
same consideration that it accords 
to the rest of the pedestrians who 
have distanced their fellows on 
the high-road to fame. He is a 
fortunate man, precisely as the 
barrister whose tables are covered 
with briefs is a fortunate man, or 
the doctor who is gaining a large 
practice, or the engineer who is 
full of contracts, or the merchant 
who freely prospers are fortunate 
men. The days are past when an 
author is stared at by society be- 
cause a publisher has given his 
manuscript to the world. We 
worship success of all kinds, and 
if our friend of the pen becomes 
talked about we follow in his 
train, yet not, as in the days of 
the Tudors and the Stuarts, be- 
cause he is a writer, but because 
he is successful. Literature has 
no longer a pedestal to itself, but 
takes its place in the sculpture- 
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gallery with the rest of the statu- 
ary, and is bought and criticised 
like the other figures that sur- 
round it, and vulgarly valued for 
what it will fetch. The divinity 
that once hedged round the au- 
thor has departed, and in its 
stead is the tradesman with his 
scale of profits and losses, and 
who knows to an ounce what is 
the true estimate of ‘copy.’ 
Empty homage has given way to 
solid bullion. 

That the calling of a successful 
literary man is not to be despised 
is evidenced by the career of one 
of the pillars of the Caravanserai, 
familiarly called ‘Jimmy.’ Why 
he should be known as Jimmy, 
considering that his name, accord- 
ing to the wishes of his godfather 
and godmother, is Hugh, and the 
patronymic is Lister, it is beyond 
me to discover. One thing I 
know is that he is always called 
Jimmy, and to speak of him as 
Lister is to brand oneself as an 
ignoramus, an outsider, and utterly 
unworthy of membership of the 
Caravanserai. Quite a representa- 
tive man isJimmy. Inthe smok- 
ing-room his easy-chair is always 
the centre of attraction; for his 
stories are amausing, his conversa- 
tion witty, and he possesses pre- 
cisely that information upon things 
in general and scandal in particu- 
lar which is suited to the hour of 
two o'clock in the morning. He 
is the great authority in the club 
upon literature, the drama, and 
the fine arts. The gossip of the 
greenroom is at his fingers’ ends ; 
and he is not reticent upon the 
feuds of actors and the witcheries 
of actresses. He knows all the 
new works that are coming out, 
what novels are to be naughty 
or insipid, and explains all the 
mysterious allusions im the news- 
papers, and the classical quota- 
tions that may crop up in the 
course of talk or perusal. Hay- 





ing once painted a picture that 
was rejected, he developed into 
the art-critic of a leading journal, 
and his remarks, if biting, are 
amusing upon the intrigues of the 
Royal Academy, the jealousies of 
artists, and upon that burlesquing 
of Nature which English people 
call art. 

He is a general favourite, for he 
has a great deal in his power, and 
is not unlavish in its disposal. 
The newspaper of which he is 
editor and part proprietor is al- 
ways open to puff his friends who 
write books, paint pictures, or 
mould busts ; he is always ready, 
unless in the full swing of the 
parliamentary season, to spare a 
paragraph for the achievements of 
the ‘spring-captains’ and the 
‘sportsmen’ who are amongst the 
number of his acquaintance—for 
their Alpine ascents, their rowing- 
matches against time, their hunt- 
ing of the big game in South 
America, or their racing, driving, 
yachting, running deeds. His pen 
and kindly words are ever prompt 
to introduce a friend, or friend’s 
friend, who is supposed to have 
literary or artistic talent, to the 
publishers, the picture-dealers, 
and the editors of magazines and 
reviews. From his journalistic 
position and his acquaintance with 
managers and actors he seldom 
lacks orders for the theatre and 
the opera, and when these are in 
his possession he generously gives 
them to those in the club who he 
thinks will most appreciate the 
present—barristers whose briefs 
have not yet arrived, young govern- 
ment clerks whose seniors decline 
to make way for them, soldiers on 
half-pay, and the like. The well- 
to-do suppliants—dnd it is aston- 
ishing how many of the wealthy 
petition for orders—he dismisses 
with a caustic gibe at their mean- 
ness to the libraries and box- 
offices. 

















Whenever anything is to be 
done and wherever anything is 
to be seen there to be sure is 
Jimmy. If an ironclad is going 
to be launched, a new bridge to 
be opened, a grand field-day to be 
held at Aldershot, a naval review 
to take place at Spithead, or a 
banquet to be given to a distin- 
guished personage, Jimmy is cer- 
tain to be presented with a card. 
And as for the tickets for race- 
meetings, ‘first nights,’ private 
views at exhibitions, concerts, 
City dinners, and for all the other 
forms of the external dissipation 
of London society that crowd his 
looking-glass and mantelpiece, 
their number is legion. No won- 
der, then, that a man who has so 
much in his gift, who is such ex- 
cellent company, and who is the 
most perfect of hosts, should be 
much sought after and be deemed 
the most popular of good fellows. 
He has but one enemy, and that 
is his tailor, whom he will never 
permit to dress him in the fash- 
ion; Jimmy running to flesh 
prefers his habits loose, and de- 
clines to be buttoned up and 
puckered and encased in the man- 
ner sartorial art delights in. 

It is not unusual with me to 
cross the Park of a morning, and 
call upon Jimmy at his well-fur- 
nished chambers in Victoria-street 
whilst he is breakfasting at an 
hour when ordinary people are 
lunching. When I enter his 
rooms and criticise their luxurious 
appointments—the easy-chairs, the 
valuable engravings, the skin rugs, 
the rare books, the specimens of 
Capo di Monte and Sévres that jut 
out from the wall on velvet brack- 
ets, the old brass and mirrors 
and oak cabinets—or watch their 
owner enjoying life to the full, 
surrounded by all that modest 
ambition can desire, the thought 
frequently crosses my mind, How 
different is the fate of Hugh Lis- 
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ter from that of many of his pre- 
decessors ! 

When I see Jimmy giving his 
little dinners at the club at a cer- 
tain well-known round table, the 
waiters active and attentive, the 
chief butler himself superintend- 
ing the serving of the dishes, the 
champagne iced to perfection, the 
claret warmed with the most con- 
aummate care—I think of the 
men, better read than he, and en- 
dowed with greater talents, who 
knew not where to turn fora meal 
or a couch, calling themselves 
lucky if they could dine at a tripe- 
shop or pay for the shelter of a 
garret. I think of the author of 
Venice Preserved choking himself 
over the food, from which he had 
been so long deprived, in the fierce 
greed of hunger; of the ill-starred 
Savage crouching for warmth be- 
fore the lurid ashes of a glass fur- 
nace ; of the great Orientalist, the 
translator of the Koran, pursuing 
his studies amid the severest pri- 
vations; of old Sam Johnson, 
hidden behind the screen in the 
publisher’s dining-room, because 
his coat was too ragged to admit 
him to the table of his host ; of 
Steele, Goldsmith, Smollett, Field- 
ing, Crabbe, Chatterton, and the 
hundred and one other brothers 
of the pen, who knew often what 
actual want was, what misery 
was, what pain left to itself was, 
and what followed from the grasp 
of the sheriff's officer! When 
I see Jimmy on his famous three- 
hundred-guinea cob, well up to 
eighteen stone, and whose head 
and crest and quarters are one of 
the great objects of attraction and 
admiration in the Row, or driving 
his high-stepping pair of chest- 
nuts about the townorthesuburbs, 
there rise before me visions of 
palesad faces who have had to part 
with their manuscripts, their 
poems, their satires, theirtragedies, 
their essays and novels, for a tenth 
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or a twentieth of the sum our nine- 
teenth-century scribe gives for 
one of his horses. Did not Mil- 
ton sell his incomparable epic for 
the price of a new saddle? Can 
you buy a stanhope at a good 
maker’s for what Goldsmith sold 
his Vicar of Wakefield? Did not 
Dryden engage himself to write 
ten thousand verses for less than 
the price of an opera-box for the 
season? Was not Evelina parted 
with by Miss Burney at the price 
of a frock-coat? And pray what 
did the men of letters under 
the first three Georges make out 
of literature? But perhaps the 
saddest of all reflections is how 
fared it with the men, then as 
now, who could find no publisher 
to take their wares, whose tastes 
and peculiarities of character un- 
fitted them for the ordinary occu- 
pations of life, who read and wrote 
in the hope of one day receiving 
their reward and having their 
niche in the Temple of Fame, 
only to find their end in the gaol, 
the hospital, or the terrible exit 
of the suicide? As I write there 
stands out against the background 
of the past the lean haggard form 
of one I knew, who busied him- 
self with subjects that appealed to 
the few, who degenerated into a 
publisher’s hack; then even that 
calling failed him, for others could 
be found to do the work cheaper ; 
who was poor unto misery, yet 
neither his garb nor conversation 
revealed his sorrows, for the pride 
of manhood made him keep his 
poverty to himself, till anxiety 
and suffering bade him one fatal 
day brave the terrors of the un- 
known, and put an end to the 
life, whose burden was greater 
than he could bear, by his own 
hand. Poor soul! had one but 
known how severe was the mea- 
sure the Fates had dealt out to 
him, he needed not have been 
fearful again of distress or priva- 
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tion; gladly subscriptions would 
have been raised forhim: but he 
kept us all in ignorance of his 
affairs, and whilst we mourn his 
reserve, we cannot but respect the 
pride and pluck that dictated it. 
How many suffering hearts have 
thus passed to their rest, conscious 
of the genius working within 
them, their brains stored with 
the intellectual accumulations of 
ages, yet rudely ignored by the 
times in which their lot was cast, 
whilst the empty dnd the frivolous 
were the idols of the hour! The 
author of Cato was right—to com- 
mand success is not always to de- 
serve it. Life is but a lottery, and 
it is quite as often that a prize 
is drawn by a fluke as by desert. 
Not that by this digression I 
am inferring that Jimmy is not 
deserving of his prosperity. Far 
from it ; no man works harder or 
is more worthy of the success that 
attends him: only there are others 
to the full as able as himself, and 
who work quite as assiduously, yet 
somehow their names are known 
to the few, and their wares have 
little market value. Let us see 
how Jimmy raised himself to the 
position ofa favourite of Fortune. 
The son of an ex-cavalry officer, 
who was atoning for the dissipation 
of his youth and the loss of the 
paternal acres over hazard by 
strict economy at the little town 
of Dinan in Brittany, young Lister 
received his first education at the 
hands of the parish priest, a Jesuit 
well schooled in mathematics and 
who knew the classics as his Bre- 
viary. Sharp, studious, and a 
keen observer of all that fell 
within his ken, the lad was a 
most promising pupil, and soon 
showed of what he was capable. 
He was sent to a grammar-school 
in Kent which had numerous 
exhibitions at Oxford; two of 
these young Lister gained, and 
passed himself through the Uni- 
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versity without costing his im- 
pecunious parent a single sou. 
Disappointed in obtaining a fel- 
lowship, he came to London and 
entered himself at the Bar. He 
had his name printed in the 
blackest of letters on the yellow- 
est of backgrounds, he went cir- 
cuit, he went sessions, he at- 
tended the courts at Westminster ; 
but solicitors declined to honour 
him with their patronage. At 
last he put his wig in its tin 
box, hung up his gown, and be- 
took himself to that great refuge 
of the unsuccessful forensic mind 
—journalism. He had succeeded 
to the family property of two 
hundred a year, and what with 
reviews, magazine articles, and 
occasional leaders, he managed to 
live in Dryden’s Buildings, not 
uncomfortably, nay with splendour 
compared to many of the barris- 
ters who lodged on his staircase. 
Finding that works of imagina- 
tion, if successful, were the most 
lucrative of all literary produc- 
tions, he wrote a novel. It was 
rejected by the trade. Young 
authors, take heart from this, and 
be not cast down! The first novel 
of the popular Jimmy was refused ; 
why, then, need you despair? 
Think of the unaccepted, and you 
will not be in bad company. 
Was not Robinson Crusoe hawked 
about from firm to firm? And 
how fared it with Vanity Fair and 
Jane Eyre? What is the general 
fate of first efforts? What are 
Raphael’s ‘ Dream’ and Gibbon’s 
History of Switzerland but miser- 
able failures ? Were not the first 
appearances of Kean, Kemble, 
and Mrs. Siddons cordially hissed ? 
Were not the first speeches of 
Walpole, Canning, Erskine, Grat- 
tan, Disraeli in the House of Com- 
mons utter failures? Success ! 
what is success but the result of 
failure? Mon ami, if you have 
never been a fool, you will never 
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be a wise man ; if you have never 
failed, you will never be suc- 
cessful. The best across country 
are not those who have had 
the fewest falls. 

Mortified at his failure, Jimmy 
vowed that he would court Ima- 
gination no more; and, with a 
sneer, said that he would leave 
that sphere ‘to the women.’ It 
is astonishing how savage were 
his reviews on all the novels that 
crossed his path at this time, and 
how highly moral were the re- 
proofs he directed against the 
frivolity of the public taste. Cer- 
tain social topics then being dis- 
cussed, Jimmy took the matter 
up, infused his humour and clas- 
sical culture into the question, 
and wrote a few letters signed 
‘R.S. V. P.’ to that great journal 
the Trimmer upon the subject. 
They were inserted, and led to 
his permanent engagement on the 
staff. His letters, with the signa- 
ture ‘R.S. V. P.,’ on international 
law, the demi-monde, penny ices, 
cheap divorces, gamekeepers’ fees, 
matrimonial economy, justices’ 
justice, tips to servants, state of 
the nation, state of Rotten Row, 
model farms, baby-farms, what to 
do with your manure, what to do 
with your poor—in short, on any- 
thing and everything, were re- 
garded by the public mind with 
the respect and consideration ac- 
corded only to the epistles of the 
most brilliant writers of the day, 
who occasionally, through the 
medium of the 7rimmer, kindly 
advise the estates of the realm 
how to act, the law-officers of the 
Crown how to legislate, the bench 
how to decide, and society gene- 
rally how to behave. 

For the next few years Hugh 
Lister led the ordinary life of the 
literary man-of-all-work. He wrote 
reviews on books of all classes— 
from an encyclopzedia toan Oriental 
grammar—by studying the pre- 
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face and deriving his information 
from the pages he criticised, then 
winding up with praise or abuse, 
according to the state of his liver 
and the bother the volumes gave 
him. He wrote essays, pamphlets, 
magazine articles, a volume of 
travels, which was read and for- 
gotten, and edited a classical 
author. It was at this time that 
he painted the head of a cardinal, 
which he fancied was, for shade 
and colouring, worthy of Rem- 
brandt, and sent the canvas to 
the Royal Academy. As I have 
said, it was not accepted. One 
member of the hanging committee, 
as he examined it, said he was 
prepared for anything from an 
English artist, but he must really 
draw the line at sign-boards. 
Genial and good-tempered as are 
naturally most burly men who 
are not troubled with matrimony 
or pecuniary anxieties, it is a sure 
‘draw’ to get Jimmy on the sub- 
ject of art. His ire is hot and 
his invectives unbounded when he 
dilates upon that close borough, 
the Royal Academy. As Liston 
imagined that tragedy was his 
Jorte, so Lister sneers at his 
literary fame, and thinks that art 
should have been his calling, and 
that he should be handed down 
to posterity, not asa Fielding, but 
as a Raphael. 

So some fifteen years passed 
away since Hugh Lister quitted 
the cloisters of Alma Mater. Be- 
yond the literary circle in which 
he lived he was almost: unknown; 
his friends recognised his talents, 
and- wondered why he had allowed 
his intellectual inferiors to distance 
him in the race of life. Great 
things had been anticipated from 
him by all in his set, still he 
had not realised the expectations 
formed of him. Men not worthy 
to clean his inkstand were draw- 
ing their hundreds from the pub- 
lishers and were household names 
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at the libraries, whilst he was still 
grinding away at journalism and 
hack- work. At last the hour 
came, and the man was found 
ready. 

Whilst fishing in Scotland, 
Hugh Lister was laid on his 
back with rheumatism. Immured 
in a little Highland village, unable 
to stir out, free from the excite- 
ment of society and the interrup- 
tion of friends, as he slowly re- 
covered he bethought himself of 
a story, and set to for the second 
time to write a novel. His ex- 
perience of life had matured ; he 
had always been a keen observer 
of character; his sense of tolera- 
tion had deepened; his powers 
of sarcasm, humour, pathos, had 
widened in their range and in- 
creased in intensity. He took 
Balzac and Fielding as his models; 
he wrote leisurely and thought 
much; two years he spent over 
his work, and then gave it to the 
public. The time had not been 
wasted. The book was one exactly 
suited to. the cynical, genial, re- 
ligious, infidel, ostentatious, re- 
tiring spirit of the age, and its 
success was unbounded. It dis- 
sected character, especially female 
character ; it laid bare the selfish- 
ness of human nature ; it lashed 
the vices of society and held 
up the mirror to the world, so 
that it saw itself, not flattered or 
distorted, but faithfully reflected. 
We love to be told of our faults 
and virtues, especially when we 
attribute all the virtues to our- 
selves and burden our neighbour 
with the faults. 

The future of Hugh Lister was 
assured. He was the Balzac of the 
day, and anything from his pen 
found aready market. Since his first 
venture he has written numerous 
works, some good, some bad, some 
indifferent, but all commanding a 
large sale and handsomely swell- 
ing theirauthor’s banking account. 
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A great man is Jimmy now. He 
dines with dukes and bishops ; he 
lectures in America; he is a mem- 
ber of several learned societies ; 
he takes the chair at literary 
meetings; he is a member of a 
far more exclusive club than the 
Caravanserai ; he has declined a 
seat in Parliament ; he is said to 
be a millionaire, but perhaps an 
income of four thousand a year 
is the more accurate statement. 
When I read Jimmy’s books and 
wince under his satire and caustic 
cynicism, and then see him at the 
club, his fat sides shaking with 
laughter, his hand ever ready to 
help a friend, always generous, 
kind, and good, it strikes me what 
a difference there often is between 
what a man writes and what a 
man is. I wonder whether ‘goody’ 
authors in their private lives are 
acid, spiteful, and stingy? Satirists 
are often the pleasantest of fellows; 
but may it be forgiven if I say 
that moralists and the gushing 
division have occasionally been 
found far from agreeable society ? 
We all of us have a certain amount 
of spleen to get rid of: the literary 
cynic vents it on paper, the literary 
gusher on his friends. Which do 
you prefer? 

Whilst at the zenith of his 
prosperity Hugh Lister resolved 
to carry out an idea that he had 
long meditated. As most actors 
are ambitious of developing into 
managers, 80 many men who have 
been engaged in journalism are 
desirous of being at the head of a 
newspaper. Lister thought he 
saw his way to start a new organ, 
and being well supported by a 
few sanguine peers of the Mo- 
derado party, and by three or four 
wealthy City men, began to put 
his scheme into execution. The 
journal was to be conducted on 
certain novel principles. It was 
to be written by gentlemen for 
gentlemen; private secretaries 
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were to communicate what official 
information they could impart ; 
men thoroughly in society were 
to give the tittle-tattle of the day 
—ossip which could be relied 
upon and not contradicted in the 
next number ; the leaders were to 
be written by the best brains that 
money could buy ; foreign corre- 
spondents were to receive the sala- 
ries of ambassadors, and furnish 
the latest intelligence from the 
capitals to which they were ac- 
credited ; the dramatic, literary, 
and artistic criticisms were to be 
in the hands of men who had 
been encouraged by success, and 
not soured by failure, and who 
were to have no crotchets or per- 
sonal animosities ; the City article 
was to be intrusted to a firm of 
such wealth and position as to 
render it like Czesar’s wife, above 
suspicion ; the ladies were to be 
propitiated by articles on the 
fashions direct from the work- 
rooms of the great Paris men-mil- 
liners themselves; whilst hospi- 
tality was to be encouraged by 
the proprietors of the journal giv- 
ing every fortnight magnificent 
‘ breakfasts’ at their offices to the 
illustrious and the fashionable of 
the London world. 

During the winter months the 
proposed newspaper was fully 
talked about in society and at 
the clubs, and well ventilated 
by stimulating paragraphs in the 
press. Early in the season the 
first number of the Piccadilly 
Jourier made its appearance. 
Its success was never one moment 
in doubt. It was so well printed, 
and on such charmingly-toned 
paper, that the blind could al- 
most read it. It was so well 
informed on all the subjects of 
which it treated, that to doubt 
its accuracy was like doubting in- 
fallibility. On all sides it had 
friends; never did a journal steer 
so cleverly between extremes 
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without running aground or shat- 
tering its circulation by bad edi- 
torial navigation. The aristocracy 
liked it because it was properly 
deferential to privilege and pre- 
rogative, and held a right view 
(that meant an aristocratic view) 
upon the land question, game- 
laws, and all vested interests. 
The middle classes liked it be- 
cause it took a just view (that 
meant a mercantile view) upon all 
commercial subjects, and advocat- 
ed freedom in trade, general pro- 
gress, and the most complete 
toleration. Pious people liked it 
because it was Catholic without 
Popery, and Protestant without 
Dissent. Worldlings liked it be- 
cause it was witty, cynical, and 
epigrammatic in its observations 
upon men and manners. Sociéty 
generally liked it because it told 
it exactly what it wanted to know 
without being cruelly malicious 
or impertinently inquisitive. The 
‘ breakfasts’ were a most success- 
ful institution, and ladies fought 
over the possession of cards as 
they fight over anything which is 
new and the rage. In short, the 
Piccadilly Courier at one bound 
placed itself at the head of jour- 
nalism, had its claims allowed, 
and has since declined to be 
ousted from its proud position. 
And now it was that Hugh 
Lister became a great personage 
in London society, and was chris- 
tened Jimmy. It was said that 
he knew everything, could make 
anybody, and was in the most 
intimate confidence of the Cabinet 
and the royal family. He was a 
lion in club smoking-rooms. He 
went to all the great parties in 
the season, and to all the great 
country houses in the autumn. 
He had his portrait painted—not 
after Rembrandt—and hung in 
the Academy. When he walks 
out or rides in the Row people 
nudge each other and say, ‘See 
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that fellow? that’s Lister, the 
great novelist and editor of the 
Piccadilly He is one of the 
sights of London, like the Monu- 
ment or the Tower. Yet wealth 
and fame and flattery sit very 
well on him. Success is like wine 
—some men it exhilarates, some 
men it makes sulky, some it does 
not affect. Jimmy is of the last 
order. Prosperous, celebrated, 
féted, he is the same joyous, 
genial, epicurean being that he 
was when he was working his 
steps up the ladder of fame. 

Rest on your well-won laurels, 
Jimmy, most stanch of friends 
and cheeriest of companions! 
Long may your brain teem with 
its present fertility, and never 
may you Swift-like ‘ wither from 
the top’! Long may the charms 
of music delight you, the little 
dishes you love—alas, too well !— 
nourish you, the drama amuse 
you, tobacco solace you, and the 
life you so thoroughly enjoy be 
preserved in all its vigorous com- 
pleteness! It will be a sad day 
for those you leave behind when 
your burly form is missed, those 
chatty lips silenced, and that 
joyous, hearty, unmusical laughter 
heard no more. Ay, and it will 
be a sadder day to the struggling 
author you have so generously 
befriended, to the unknown ac- 
tress whom your praise has en- 
couraged to further efforts, to the 
wearied reporter, the worn-out 
press- man, and to the whole 
community of the sick and af- 
flicted, when you have been sum- 
moned hence, and have joined 
the majority. But why talk of 
the urn and the cypress? Non 
omnis moriar. In the hearts of 
your friends you will always live, 
and when they cease to beat Lite- 
rature will enshrine you amongst 
her favourites, and jealously guard 
your name for posterity. 
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CuapTer XII. Bernese Terrirory. 


Wuen it reaches Bern, the 
‘Venice of the Alps,’ the Aar 
suddenly resumes its wild impetu- 
osity of character. It begins to 
hesitate and to struggle, and per- 
sistently refuses to go forward. 
Like a child clinging to its mo- 
ther’s gown, it throws its two 
arms round the town, and seems 
to want to turn round and go 
back. Five times does it twist 
and turn to the west, six times to 
the north, and three times to the 
south and east, thus forming the 
various promontories of Kirchen- 
feld, Bremgarten, and Engi, as 
well as the one upon which the 
town of Bern is built. But soon 
after this it is joined by the 
sister river from Freiburg, the 
lively Saane, and from the north 
comes the irresistible voice of old 
Father Rhine, calling them to 
meet him at Waldshut, whence 
he carries them in his strong arms 
down to the great ocean. And so, 
farewell to the beautiful Aar! 
Her career is a blessed one, joyous 
and joy-giving, and assuredly 
right royal ; for the whole of the 
great Bernese Oberland, and all 
the cantons through which she 
passes, belong to her, so that she 
has every right to assume as her 
badge the ‘ Aar,’ or eagle of the 
Alps, the proud bird which ap- 
pears in the armorial bearings of 
many of the towns-which stand 
upon her banks, such as Aarberg, 
Aarburg, Aarau. This was the 
royal eagle which collected the 
materials for the grand nest in the 
heart of the canton which was 


once an imperial free town, and 
is now the capital of the Swiss 
Confederacy. Bern has the river 
to thank for her proud position ; 
for it was the Aar which convert- 
ed the solid sandstone rock upon 
which the town stands into a pro- 
montory, and made it such a pe- 
culiarly favourable site for the 
central stronghold of a growing 
power. 

Where else could Bern be 
placed to such advantage ? 

As we look upon the grave old 
town grouped around the cathe- 
dral, looking so resolute and de- 


. termined, with brown medieval 


towers rising here and there above 
the mass of houses, standing on 
its elevated rocky platform, in the 
midst of a lovely pastoral land- 
scape, it looks like some esquire 
in full armour, leaning upon his 
sword, while he keeps a defiant 
watch over the herdsmen and 
peasants at his feet, and gazes 
dreamily at the distant moun- 
tains. 

Ziirich, which is a shining light 
to the whole Confederacy, has 
taken the arts and sciences under 
her especial protection; golden 
Basel has devoted herself to com- 
merce ; and Bern is the heart and 
core of Switzerland, the strong- 
hold of unity and the trusty de- 
fender of the whole country. 

Though gloomy and defiant- 
looking when seen from without, 
the town is pleasant enough with- 
in, for she keeps her best and 
most. amiable side for her own 
people and for visitors, while she 
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presents a rough front to her ene- 
mies. 

Many people think the town 
monotonous, and declare that the 
gray uniform houses and long 
streets remind them of a large 
convent and its cloisters; and 
they even go so far as to say that 
the regularity of the lines and the 
want of variety in the buildings 
are reproduced inthe countenances 
of the inhabitants, which are dull 
and expressionless. Others again 
fancy that it has too much the 
air of a small country town which 
has grown rich by traffic in cheese 
and butter, and that its features 
are all of a stunted dwarfish cha- 
racter, wherein it much resembles 
all the natives of Switzerland, 
who are usually undersized. But 
even if it be so, if everything in 

3ern be short, stumpy, and solid, 
at all events it possesses a distinct 
character of its own, and a very 
good sort of character too, which 
ought to secure some interest for 
it in these levelling times. More- 
over, it is thanks to this very so- 
lidity that Bern has been able for 
the last seven centuries to make 
her way and hold her own in the 
face of severe competition ; and it 
was her solidity alone which en- 
abled her to stand in the breach 
and cope with an emperor, almost 
before she was out of leading- 
strings. Rudolf certainly had 
cause to respect young Bern's 
strength ; and his dwarf, noticing 
how stout and sturdy was the 
town’s demeanour, prophesied 
that, ‘ sooner or later, she would 
be mistress over the whole land.’ 
Had she been consumptive and 
slender-waisted, no doubt she 
would have been more tractable 
and submissive, but she would 
never have come to anything. 
The people of Bern are very much 
like their town, and you may 
read their character in their faces. 
They are generally hard and 
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wooden-looking, but they also 
look independent, comfortably 
contented, proud, and sometimes 
supercilious. Grace and elegance 
are by no means characteristic of 
a Bern citizen, who certainly does 
not move as if he were treading 
upon eggs. Indeed, some mis- 
chievous people have been heard 
to declare that, in the course of 
centuries, he has grown very like 
the bear, which is the badge of 
his town ; and they assert that it 
is from a sort of relation-like in- 
terest and fellow-feeling that he 
pays, a visit to the Bears’ Ditch, 
near the Nydeck Bridge, at least 
once a week. 

Truly the bear of Bern is no 
empty myth, for wherever a house, 
fountain, gateway, or monument 
is erected, Bruin’s effigy is sure to 
make part of the design. Whether 
the founders of the town floated 
down the Aar till they came to 
the famous wood ‘ Im Sack,’ near 
the spot where the river is now 
spanned by the Unter-Thor Bridge, 
and whether they were here found 
and nursed by a she-bear after 
the fashion of Romulus and Re- 
mus, tradition does not say; but 
one thing is certain, namely, that 
what the wolf and the Capitoline 
geese are to Rome, that the noble 
Bruin, the kindliest of all the 
wild animals of Germany, is to 
Bern. 

* Strangers who visit Bern, even 
if they find nothing to their taste 
in the town itself, will hurry to 
the lofty terrace at the back of 
the minster, and will gaze with 
longing hearts at the world of 
glittering mountains which is 
thence visible. The Platform, as 
this terrace with its rows of shady 
chestnut-trees is called, is a sub- 
limely beautiful spot, a perfect 
elysium of delight; for besides 
the ordinary view of the Alps, 
which you may enjoy when the 
atmosphere is clear at any and 
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every hour of the day, you have 
such sunrises and sunsets as are 
hardly to be seen anywhere ex- 
cept from the Rigi or some equally 
famous height. 

We may vary our walk by 
going to the Engi Terrace, out- 
side the Aarberg Gate. This is a 
much less secluded spot than 
the Platform, for it is a very 
favourite resort, and as it is pro- 
vided with a restaurant, colon- 
nades, tables, and benches, the 
scene which goes on here under 
the spreading trees in summer 
evenings is a very lively one. 
With Reichenbach beer, good 
coffee, and seed-cakes, some people 
will find the sunset view of the 
Alps doubly enjoyable. The great 
Bremgarten Wood begins close 
by here. : 

Many people, however, consider 
that both the Platform and the 
Engi Terrace are surpassed by the 
Schinzli, or Bastion, on the right 
bank of the Aar, to the north of 
the town, whence you have a good 
view of Bern as well as of the 
distant prospect. This, however, 
is a matter of taste, and it is for- 
tunate that there is so much to 
choose from that every one can 
please himself; and while one 
watches the Alpine glow from the 
Schinzli, another will descend 
into the cellar of the old corn- 
house or granary, which is not 
without a certain poetry of its 
own, though of a different kind. 
It stands on the site formerly oc- 
eupied by the ditch in which the 
zoological collection used to be 
kept, and contains many a row of 
grand old casks, all filled with 
noble wine. Take but a draught 
of this generous beverage, and 
you will instantly see everything 
through rose-coloured spectacles, 
and even the ‘ Black District’ of 
gray old Bern will seem to be 
suffused with an Alpine glow. It 
should be remarked that the town 
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is divided into five districts, which 
are called Yellow, White, Green, 
Red, and Black respectively, ac- 
cording to the colour of the num- 
bers on the houses. In each of 
these there is a perfect labyrinth 
of streets and alleys, all more or 
less interesting and picturesque, 
though their nomenclature is so 
exceedingly curious that one is 
often puzzled to attach any mean- 
ing to the names by which they 
are known. : 

But Bern contains a good many 
other antiquities, besides its 
streets, which are well worthy of 
notice. Chief among these is the 
Rathhaus, or town-hall, a truly 
ancient, but stumpy and heavy- 
looking building, something like 
a castle, which formerly regulated 
all the thoughts and opinions of 
the town. The staircase, sculp- 
tures, rooms, and some of the pic- 
tures recall to our minds the date 
at which it was founded, namely, 
about the year 1416. Till 1798 
its vaults contained considerable 
treasure belonging to the State; 
but this was soon smelt out by 
the Corsican robber, who wanted 
it, and indeed used it, for his wild 
expeditioninto Egypt. Everything 
that was not clinched and riveted 
in its place was carried off to 
Paris; and even the poor bears, 
the town’s living badges, shared 
the same fate. These latter were 
transported to the Jardin des 
Plantes, where they led a melan- 
choly existence, mocked and jeer- 
ed at by everybody. According 
to one account their miserable 
state of exile was soon ended by 
death ; but according to another, 
they became extremely popular 
and were treated with great 
honour, and this is said to have 
been especially the case with one 
named ‘ Martin,’ whose descent 
could be traced in a direct line 
from the pair of bears presented 
to the town of Bern in the fif- 
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teenth ‘century by the fugitive 
Réné, Duke of Lorraine. The 
bears’ pit or ditch was left as 
empty and desolate as the Rath- 
haus treasury ; spiders adorned it 
with their webs, and the walls 
reéchoed with the derisive laugh- 
ter of the French. A certain 
French employé, seeing one of the 
townswomen look sadly into the 
deserted bear-garden one day, is 
said to have had the insolent au- 
dacity to beg her ‘ not to grieve 
over the loss of her pets, as there 
were plenty of bears still left in 
her beloved Bern ! 

The woman gave him a pretty 
sharp answer for his impudence, 
however, saying, ‘ Nay, sir, no 
bears, but a good many wild beasts 
of other kinds!’ and the shot 
went straight to the mark. The 
Frenchman appreciated its mean- 
ing perfectly, and turned away, 
muttering, ‘ Citoyenne, it is fortu- 


nate for you that you are not a 
man.’ 

There are innumerable walks, 
drives, and excursions to be made 
in the neighbourhood, and it is 
difficult to choose between them ; 
but artists would perhaps prefer 
going to Burgdorf, called on the 
French side Berthoud, probably 
after the founder Berchtold, the 
same who built Bern. By the 
lower orders it is generally called 
Burtlef. This little town, which 
is situated on the Emme, is a 
mhiniature Bern, built in the same 
style, with similar arcades and 
colonnades, and inhabited by a 
similar class of people. It is very 
flourishing, and its storehouses are 
filled with such articles as delight 
the heart of the Swiss housewife, 
namely, flax, yarn, honey, butter, 
cheese, and linen from the fertile 
valley of Emmenthal close by. 
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Waar is this ‘Bodeli’? It 
sounds very simple and innocent, 
and not particularly promising; 
and yet it is very important 
ground, as we are reminded by 
the mention of Interlaken. Then 
the Bédeli is Interlaken? No, not 
that; but Interlaken is situated 
in the midst of the Bédeli, the 
district, namely, which forms the 
threshold and entrance of the 
great theatre towards which we 
have so long looked with longing 
eyes, and at which we last gazed 
from the Cathedral Terrace in 
Bern. This theatre is the Bernese 
Oberland, and many thousands 
go hence every year to secure 
their places in the stalls or in the 
boxes in the first, second, and 
third tiers, nearly all of which 
are reserved for foreigners. Then 
Interlaken is in the Oberland? 
Yes, and no. It is not in the 


actual Oberland, meaning by that 
the Swiss Highlands, which still 
look down upon us from a con- 
siderable distance; indeed, the 
Interlaken public are nearly 
eleven miles away from the Jung- 
frau, who must be regarded as un- 
disputed prima donna of the Ber- 
nese Alps. 

The whole region is enclosed 
within a huge moat, formed on 
one side by the Aar and the lakes 
of Brienz and Thun, on the other 
by the Kander and Dala, and on 
the south by the Rhéne. This 
mighty intrenchment has only 
two breaks in it, the one in the 
east being formed by the Grimsel, 
that in the west by the Gemmi, 
the two well-known passes which 
lead down into Valais. 

Within this mountain-island 
rise the High Alps in two parallel 
chains, of which the southern one 
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belongs to Valais and the northern 
to the canton of Bern. 

The two chains meet and cul- 
minate in the Finsteraarhorn, 
which overtops all the other 
peaks, even the most lofty, and 
rears his head some fourteen thou- 
sand odd feet above the sea-level. 

Numerous lesser heights stand 
in front of this row of Titans, and 
extend up to the lakes and even 
beyond them. Such are the Mor- 
gen and Abendberg, the Faulhorn, 
Schwarzhorn, and Burghorn, and, 
to the west of Thun, the Scheibe 
and Stockhorn. These belong to 
the various chains known as the 
Voralps, from which the High 
Alps are separated by the pass of 
the Scheidegg, which runs from 
east to west. 

The range of the ordinary 
tourist and excursionist who goes 
about in dainty toilet, with a 
dainty alpenstock in his hand, ex- 
tends from the shores of the lakes 
of Thun and Brienz to the Schilt- 
horn and Scheidegg, a district 
which is always swarming with 
visitors, and is the favourite resort 
of newly-married couples ; but it 
is after we have passed through 
this that the real work begins, 
and we come to the region which 
needs the tough muscles and 
nimble foot of the chamois, and 
taxes all the powers of the Alpine 
traveller. The army which an- 
nually besieges the Alps moves 
on in three divisions, each of 
which has its own head-quarters, 
whence some make merry expedi- 
tions and walking tours in the 
company of their families, and 
others set out alone to attack the 
Alps in a more serious fashion. 
The right wing of the army halts 
at Meiringen or Brienz, on its 
way up the Haslithal and to the 
Grimsel; the left chooses Thun, 
whence it proceeds past the river 
Kander to the valley of Engstli- 
genthal, or by way of Kandersteg to 
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the Gemmi Pass. Between these 
two, and exactly between the two 
lakes which connect and keep up 
communication between one wing 
and the other, lies the Bédeli with 
Interlaken, which is the grand 
head-quarters of the third division. 
Interlaken lies at the entrance of 
that especially favourite valley, 
the Lauterbrunnenthal ; and the 
number of delightful excursions 
which may be made from thence 
is simply unlimited. Moreover, 
they have the recommendation of 
being within easy reach, none of 
the expeditions in the valley oc- 
cupying more than a day each. 
Those usually made are to the 
far-famed waterfalls of the Staub- 
bach, Triimletenbach, Schmadri- 
bach, to the grand Wengernalp, 
to Miirren, Grindelwald, and to 
the Faulhorn, which is a sort of 
Bernese Rigi. Interlaken itself 
possesses many charms and at- 
tractions, though Biadeker thinks 
it necessary to qualify his praises 
by remarking: ‘Interlaken is a 
good halting-place for such as are 
not obliged to economise their 
time and money, and they will 
find it pleasant to take a few days’ 
rest here between their expedi- 
tions to the valleys and heights of 
the Oberland.’ 

Every one who has been to 
Interlaken knows the Hiheweg, 
which is as famous as the Boule- 
vards of Paris and our own Hyde 
Park, though it is not like either, 
and possesses a peculiar charm of 
its own. Fashionable loungers 
in the most brilliant toilets may 
be seen disporting themselves in 
the pleasant green shade, having 
on the one side a row of palace- 
like hotels with blooming gardens, 
fountains, and shrubberies, and 
all the tokens of luxury ; and on 
the other, the soft green meadows 
which stretch up to the mouth of 
the valley of Lauterbrunnen, while 
behind them rises the glistening 
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form ot the Jungfrau. On the one 
hand there are the intoxicating 
strains of Strauss, Beethoven, 
Gounod, and Mozart played by 
the. band, and on the other there 
is the soft tinkle of the herd-bells 
and the lowing of the cattle. Yon- 
der is the hotel omnibus, filled to 
overflowing with passengers, and 
piled high with luggage ; and close 
by are elegant carriages and ca- 
briolets, side by side perhaps with 
a heavy harvest wagon or some 
primitive village conveyance filled 
with women and girlsin thecharm- 
ing Bernese costume. 

Though Interlaken is a town, 
a large and distinguished town 
too, it is also a pastoral village, 
much given to keeping cows and 
geese. The mode of life there much 
resembles that of Baden-Baden, 
but the air is that of the Bernese 
Oberland, and the prices paidshow 
the high value put upon it. 

The climate of Interlaken is 
considered very beneficial to in- 
valids, being warm and damp, 
and it early acquired some repu- 
tation on this account, though it 
did not reach its highest fame 
until the latter half of the present 
century. Guide-books of fifty 
years ago spoke of Herr Seiler’s 
establishment as almost the only 
place in Interlaken where a lodg- 
ing could be obtained, whereas 
now it is almost as hopeless to try 
and give a list of the hotels and 
pensions as it would be to count 
the visitors who flock hither from 
every part of Europe as though 
they were under some magnetic 
influence, and spend a longer or 
shorter time here, trying what the 
delights of summer and the pure 
air will do towards restoring their 
health. Fashion no doubt has a 
great share in making the place 
so popular; but we may reckon 
that, in a good season, nearly 
forty thousand foreigners pass 
through Interlaken. 
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Nature is always the same; 
and though an impertinent hotel 
for the million, called the Jung- 
fraueblick, has been built by 
puny mortals before her very face, 
she smiles serenely down upon it, 
well aware that in spite of all they 
may do her charms can never be 
destroyed. 

Perhaps there is no place in 
which we may more thoroughly 
enjoy these charms than in the 
lovely little Bodeli village of 
Boénigen. There is something 
idyllic about it, as it lies among 
the orchards on the shore of the 
lake; and we feel as if we really 
were in the Bernese Oberland, 
such as we imagined it before we 
came hither. There is something 
extremely homelike in the aspect 
both of the landscape and the 
houses, something, too, which 
makes us at once feel at home. 
The flower-gardens are surrounded 
by new palings of fir-wood, and 
the little beds are almost too neat- 
ly and symmetrically arranged to 
accord with the air of freedom 
which pervades the rest of the 
scene. The bee-house, with its 
protecting roof, looks out upon the 
meadow, which is gay with a 
thousand buds and blossoms ; 
fowls and pigeons are hopping and 
flying backwards and forwards, 
from the huge dunghill and the 
patch of nettles in the corner to 
the dwelling-house, with its high 
shingle roof. The windows in the 
gable open into a gallery of open 
trellis-work which is gay with 
pinks and roses, and quite con- 
ceals the bedrooms from view. 
The lower part of the house is 
filled with numerous windows ; 
leaving room, however, for the 
face of a sundial. 

At the entrance stands a bench, 
and above it waves a quantity of 
linen hung out from the gallery to 
dry, the house-door being almost 
entirely concealed by wash-tubs, 
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buckets, and milk-pails. Close 
by the house runs a spring of 
water, which is always flowing 
with a pleasant, cheerful, gurgling 
sound, mingled with the lowing 
of the cows, the humming and 
buzzing of insects, the scent of the 
hay, grass, fruit, and flowers in 
garden and meadows—the whole 
forming such a tout ensemble as 
can hardly be realised without 
personal experience. Add to all 
this the cheerful faces of the hand- 
some inhabitants, the laughter of 
children, the summer visitors, and 
the long wreaths of smoke emitted 
by the steamers on the lake, and 
you have as good an idea of Bini- 
gen as can be conveyed on paper. 
Yet it must not be supposed for 
a moment that we may lay aside 
our pilgrim’s staff and take our 
ease in this earthly Paradise ; 
there is far too much to be seen in 
the neighbourhood for that to be 
possible. Indeed, we are beckoned 
in all directions, and the names 
of Heimwehtiuh, little Bugen, 
Bleiki, Harder, and Unspunnen, 
the latter an old ruined castle in 
the depths of a wood, fill us with 
eager longings and desires. But 
there are plenty of longer excur- 
sions quite within our reach, and 
in front of each hotel there are 
sure to be carriages waiting, be- 
sides strong mountain-ponies and 
guides, who are always ready to 
offer their services. Railway and 
steamboat will convey us without 
the least trouble to the pretty 
neighbouring town of Thun, which 
has been struggling and striving 
for years past to rival Interlaken. 
Leaving the carriage, from which 
we have enjoyed such glorious 
views, at Diirligen, on the south- 
ern shore of the Lake of Thun, 
we next have a delightful trip 
over the water in the steamboat. 
It has often been a matter of dis- 
cussion whether the palm of 
beauty should be given to the 
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Lake of Brienz or the Lake of 
Thun, and the question yet re- 
mains an open one, for both are 
lovely. The Lake of Brienz, how- 
ever, has hitherto had more .as- 
siduous court paid to it by specu- 
lators, and its attractions have 
been more loudly proclaimed, 
while the shores of the Lake of 
Thun have been more sought by 
persons of a poetical temperament. 
Both are genuine Swiss pearls, 
differing perhaps in colour, but of 
equal value in the eyes of the con- 
noisseur. 

The Lake.of Thun, or Lacus 
Dunensis, called the Wendelsee 
in medieval times, takes its pre- 
sent name from the town of Thun 
at its western extremity, which is 
said to be of ancient Keltic origin, 
Dunum signifying ‘hill.’ Whether 
the name of Wendelsee be derived 
from the Vandals is more than 
doubtful, and it seems more pro- 
bable that it comes either from 
the sudden bend (Wendung in 
German) which the lake is forced 
to make bya promontory of Mount 
Beatus called the Nose, which juts 
out some way into the water, or 
from the precipitous walls ( Wande) 
by which it is enclosed. The 
wind about the little promontory 
is often dangerous to the boatman, 
and the uncouth forbidding names 
given to it and tothe cave known 
as der bése Rath, or Evil Counsel, 
neither of which sounds pleasant, 
might give a false impression of 
the lake and its shores, which 
possess all the charm and almost 
the luxuriant beauty of the lakes 
of North Italy. Almost every 
little cottage-garden in Oberhofen 
boasts its laurel-bushes ; the chest- 
nut flourishes to perfection ; and, 
in exceptionally warm summers, 
the vines on the eastern and 
western slopes of the lake produce 
grapes from which something like 
drinkable wine is made. 

The shores of the lake do cer- 
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tainly possess something of the 
brightness and cheerfulness which 
one is accustomed to associate with 
a wine country ; and the white 
towns and villages, such as Thun, 
Spiez, Leissigen, Aeschi, Gwatt, 
Schadau, Merligen, Oberhofen, 
Sigriswyl, and Beatenberg, which 
dot its borders, are all gay and 
pleasant-looking. 

If, as people say, civilisation 
moves from east to west, it seems 
probable, since speculation is sure 
to move hand in hand with it, 
that the Lake of Thun will one 
day be as busy as the Lake of 
Brienz, and that the town of Thun 
will become a second Interlaken. 
Everything, in fact, seems to pro- 
mise this result, for the towns- 
people are very active and public- 
spirited, and there is a great deal 
of building, enlarging, and beauti- 
fying going on in the outskirts. 
In former days, when it was a 
small petty place, Herr Hart- 
mann von Habsburg - Kyburg 
mortgaged it to Bern for 20,000 
florins ;. but those times are quite 
over, and now every foot of ground 
is valuable. 

The architecture of Thun is of 
a striking and picturesque charac- 
ter; though, as nineteenth-cen- 
tury ideas are in favour of plenty 
of light and air, the broad-eaved 
roofs have been long since swept 
away. Still, it is surprising to 
see that the medizval and modern 
styles of building harmonise so 
well together, that there is nothing 
incongruous in the turreted castle 
which rises above the ‘town, nor 
in the little sharp-pointed towers 
which are dotted about every- 
where, nor in the ancient-looking 
arcades which'run along the front 
of the houses. Thun has, more- 
over, been more liberally dealt 
with by Nature than most towns. 
What with lake, river, hill, moun- 
tains, scenery around, distant 
prospects, climate, and fertility of 
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the soil, the tout ensemble may be 
regarded as entirely charming ; 
and Humboldt must have con- 
sidered it perfect, for he called it 
the most lovely spot in Switzer- 
land. 
The little town has been grow- 
ing more and more popular for 
some years past, and in the summer- 
time it is thronged with tourists, 
who find much to delight them 
in the immediate neighbourhood, 
provided they be not too soon 
enticed away by the snow-capped 
mountains which look down into 
all its streets. 

You may explore the lake in a 
hurried sort of way by means of 
the steamboat ; but if you would 
really appreciate its beauties, it is 
better either to hire a boat or to 
make a walking tour round it. 
A good many people think that 
when they have visited Schadau 
they have exhausted all that is to 
be seen ; and certainly Schadau 
is wondrously beautiful, for Art 
and Nature have combined to do 
their utmost for it. It stands on 
a tongue of land on the left bank 
of the river Aar, just where the 
river rushes out of the lake ; and 
even in old times the view of 
river, lake, and mountains must 
needs have possessed many at- 
tractions. Schadau has been the 
seat of several noble families in 
succession. The Von Striitlingen, 
Von Bubenberg, Von Erlach, Von 
Scharnachthal, have all resided 
here, and the present owner is M. 
de Rougemont-Pourtalés, who has 
made his pet residence into as 
perfect a place as possible. The 
grand cheerful-looking chateau is 
surrounded by flowers, trees, moun- 
tains, and the flashing sparkling 
waters of lake and river; but, 
beautiful as it undoubtedly is, we 
have not exhausted all the charms 
of the Lake of Thun when we have 
seen it. - 

And now we must return to the 
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Lake of Brienz, There are a good 
many points of resemblance be- 
tween the Lake of Brienz and that 
of Walensee, both as regards its 
position, the nature of the shores 
which enclose it, and the features 
of the surrounding landscape. But 
the Lake of Brienz is, on the 
whole, of a wilder sterner charac- 
ter, and those who prefer scenery 
of a soft and smiling aspect must 
go to the neighbouring Lake of 
Thun, 

Nevertheless, the fir-wood on 
the southern shore boasts one 
pearl of world-wide notoriety, 
which would of itself be quite 
enough to insure the Lake of 
Brienz a good measure of honour 
and consideration. Crossing over 
from the pleasant town of Brienz 
in a rowing-boat or the steamer, 
we see a wild mountain-torrent 
leaping over the rocks, and sur- 
rounded by the loveliest verdure ; 
but, if we did not know that it 
was called the Giessbach, it would 
probably not attract our attention 
in any great degree, as we have 
seen a good many much finer 
waterfalls. The splendid hotel 
built on the height above, and 
called the Giessbach Hotel, in 
honour of the cascade, is striking 
enough, and is known and visited 
by nearly all the civilised nations 
of the earth. The Giessbach en- 
joys a world-wide reputation, and 
all through the summer people 
stream hither as if to an Inter- 
national Exhibition, merely to 
see and admire the feats of this 
most daring of acrobats. As 
many as sixty or eighty thousand 
visitors come every year. But, 
even apart from the vivacious 
torrent which adds so much life 
and beauty to the scene, the en- 
virons of the hotel are well worth 
a visit. The lovely ‘glen of 
Wiesenthal with its nut-trees, the 
beloved seclusion of the dark fir- 
woods, which are fragrant with 
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delicious odours and melodious 
with the song of birds, the moss- 
covered blocks of stone strewn all 
around, the sunny hills and bright 
flowers, the view of the two lakes 
sparkling below andthe menacing- 
looking precipices opposite, the 
luxurious comfort of this the best 
of all hotels, and the gay parties 
of people whom one encounters 
in the wood and on the terrace,— 
all these things combine to make 
this a very delightful resting-place ; 
and then, in addition, we have 
the beauty of the cascade and the 
sound of its falling waters, which 
soothes us like soft distant fairy 
music, and leads us into the 
golden dreamland of peace even in 
our waking hours. 

The Giessbach is a thoroughly 
vigorous torrent, and where there 
is vigour there is health and attach: 
ment to life. It is only human 
beings who are so morbid as to 
drag their miseries about with 
them wherever they go, thus de- 
stroying, at least so far as they 
themsélves are concerned, all the 
beautiful harmony and perfection 
of Nature. Such a place as this 
is like Paradise restored; but 
most people enter it with a sigh, 
or some such melancholy reflection 
as is embodied in the following 
well-known lines of Burns : 


* Pleasures are like poppies spread— 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed; 
Or like the snow-falls in the river—- 

A moment white, then melt for ever ; 


Or like the borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point their place ; 
Or like the rainbow’s lovely form, 
Evanishing amid the storm,’ 


But from the terrace yonder comes 
the sound of children’s voices, and 


ing laughter of girls; 
and so f mirth also reach 
us from inding paths in the 
forest. Do these merry hearts 
belong to natives of England, 
France, Germany, or Russia? 
Laughter is independent of na- 


the clear ri 
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tionality, and is}as generally un- 
derstood as the song of the birds 
and the universal language of 
Nature. But unhappily we are 
inclined to forget this language 
only too soon, and the accents of 
joy seem to our withered hearts 
like some sorrowful echo of the 
past; and the beauty of Nature 
fills us with sadness, 
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from the Faulhorn and the Batten- 
alp. Then follow a fresh plunge 
and a furious struggle in the nar- 
row rocky gorge of the Botten- 
klemme, which would have swal- 
lowed the torrent up altogether 
at one time if human hands had 
not come to the rescue and filled 
up the yawning gulf. After this 





because we no longer 
understand her. 

Thousands and 
thousands no doubt 
come to the Giessbach, 
who have entirely for- 
gotten the old tongue ; 
they glance at it in 
a cold, dull, lifeless 
sort of way, looking 
so cross all the time 
that they make one 
inclined to laugh at 
them — and yet, do 
not let us laugh, for 
they have come, 
poor things, to try 
and heal their souls 
at the fountain of 
beauty, just as those 
who suffer from bo- 
dily disease have re- 
course to medicinal 
springs. 

But the torrent, 
which lives and flows 
only for itself, and is 
perfectly indifferent 
alike to sighs and ad- 
miration, pursues its 
wonted course with- 
out the slightest devi- 
ation. 

The cradle of the 
Giessbach stands high 
up behind the Faul- 
horn, in the midst oie bine 
glacier ofthe Schwarzhagmig®hence 
it takes its first bold Kap down 
the steep precipice to the Tschin- 
gelfeld, and after two more de- 
scents it falls in with the com- 
panion streams which rush down 
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follows a short period of repose, 
while it makes its way quietly 
through the peaceful valley of 
Wiesenthal ; and then it stands, 
startled and hesitating, on the 
edge of the mountain, which 
towers some eleven hundred feet 
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above the lake, into which -it at 
last precipitates itself by a suc- 
cession of giant strides, fourteen 
in number, which bring its gay 
career to a close. 

For many hundred years it re- 
mained unnoticed in the depths 
of the forest, and its nearest 
neighbour, the Reichenbach, was 
famous long before the Giessbach 
attracted any attention at all— 
indeed, it was not till 1820 thata 
path was opened up through the 
wilderness of fir-trees and carried 
on as far as the tenth cascade. 
This was done by a schoolmaster 
named Kehrli, who was a great 
lover of Nature, and his work was 
taken up and carried on by Pastor 
Wiss of Brienz and the family of 
the Von Rappard ; by them the 
beauty of the Giessbach was. at 
last brought to light, and it soon 
proved to be another source of 
gain to the neighbourhood. 

A few years ago, when the tra- 
veller made his way up to the 
falls, he found nothing but one 
homely little cottage, belonging to 
Kehrli the schoolmaster, who 
saluted him on his arrival with a 
concert of native airs, sung by the 
fresh well-trained voices of his 
children. There was very scanty 
accommodation for visitors in 
those days, and not much comfort. 
Now people come by steamboat, 
and are saluted on their arrival 
and departure by a few female 
singers from the village, who 
assemble in the waiting-room and 
jodel away with their worn-out 
voices in a very feeble manner. 
Like many other things in the 
Bernese Oberland, the whole per- 
formance is got up solely with a 
view to money-making. But 
when we reach the hotel on the 
height above we encounter an 
individual who is entitled to our 
deepest respect, the Moltke of all 
hotel-keepers, whose praises are 
trumpeted forth in loud tones by 
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everybody, no matter how ex- 
hausted he may be by admiration 
of the Giessbach. If the Giess- 
bach be a model first-class water- 
fall, the Giessbach Hotel is cer- 
tainly a model first-class hotel. 

As we pass by Brienz, with its 
hospitable lights, it looks so in- 
viting that we determine to see 
it and its tranquil lake by day- 
light ; and the next morning ac- 
cordingly we take a boat, and, 
steered by the hand of some sturdy 
maiden or skilful, boatman, we 
glide pleasantly through the clear 
blue heavens which smile at us 
from the water, and contemplate 
the village quite at our ease. 

Brienz possesses the charm of 
a mild climate, thanks to its 
being entirely sheltered from 
the rough north and north-east 
winds ; and not only do fig-trees 
and laurels pass the winter in the 
open air without being any the 
worse, but human beings also en- 
joy almost uninterrupted health. 
Accordingly, in front of all the 
houses, which are built close 
down to the water’s edge, we find 
flourishing gardens, and fruit-trees 
grow most luxuriantly high up 
the grassy slopes which rise above 
the village, under the shelter of 
the sacred forest of Wang. 


The name of Lauterbrunnen is 
given to that valley which, tra- 
versed by the rapid White Liit- 
schine, is adorned right and left 
by some twenty clear silvery 
cascades. The beautiful Staub- 
bach ranks first both in fame and 
loveliness; but the Lauibach, 
Sauskach, Fluhbach, Miirrenbach, 
and Sesiliitschenenbach on the 
right ofthe valley, and the Wen- 
genba hiltwaldbach, Triim- 
letenbai [attenbach, and Stal- 
denbach on the left, which enliven 
the upper valley chiefly, all claim 
some attention. The valley is very 
contracted, being nowhere 80 
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BLOWING THE ALPHORN. 


much as a mile in width, and it 
winds along between steep preci 
pices of rock which are so lofty as 
seldom to allow us a glimpse of 
the Jungfrau, though..we are 
drawing nearer and nearer to her. 
Most of the visitors who come 
hither in swarms on fine days go 
no farther up the valley than the 
Staubbach, which is close to the 
village of Lauterbrunnen. The 


inhabitants of this place lead a 
most forlorn isolated existence at 
all other times of the year, and 
are eagerly on the watch to make 
what gain they can out of the 
tourists whom the summer brings 
them. This, in fact, is the usual 
halting-place, and the spot whence 
the fall is seen to the best advan- 
tage is always occupied by spec- 
tators. The scenery around is 
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certainly grand and striking, but 
many people experience a feeling 
of disappointment when first they 
come within full view of the 
Staubbach. Generally speaking, 
it cannot be said that there is 
any grandeur about it, but the 
phenomenon is a lovely one even 
in the height of summer, when 
the nymph who presides over the 
destinies of the torrent sends forth 
but a small quantity of water from 
her urn. After a severe storm 
the fall presents a very different 
aspect; being very much increased 
in size and changed to a dark 
gloomy colour, the volume of 
water which then comes thunder- 
ing down the precipice is really a 
grand sight; indeed, the torrent 
which now looks like a silvery 
cloud, waving to and fro with 
every breath of wind, has in times 
gone by done a great deal of 
damage in the valley below. 

Opposite the Staubbach, but 
still ynapproachable, stands the 
Jungfrau, unchangeable as ever in 
her sublime repose. A great deal 
has been written and printed 
about the Staubbach, but it is of 
too nervous and restless tempera- 
ment to be photographed. 

The finest description of it, both 
in prose and verse, is unquestion- 
ably that of our own Byron : 


‘It is not noon—the sunbow’s rays still 
arch 
The torrent with the many hues of hea- 
ven, 
And roll the sheeted silver’s waving 
column 
O’er the crags headlong perpendicular, 
And fling its lines of foaming light along, 
And to and fro, like the pale courser's 
tail, 
The giant steed to be bestrode by Death, 
As told in the Apocalypse.’ 


Many other poets have written 
the usual commonplaces about 
the ‘nymph with silver locks, 
robed in sunlight, and glorified 
with the resplendent colours of 
the iris,’ but with these we need 
not now concern ourselves. Some- 
times, when she finds the crowd 
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down below too troublesome, the 
nymph will indulge in a practical 
joke, and shake the bright drops 
from her silver locks right in the 
faces of the assembled tourists, 
just as the menagerie lion will get 
up and shake his mane at the 
spectators who press too close up 
to the bars of his cage. 

But worse than this occasional 
shower-bath is the constant per- 
secution which the visitor has to 
endure at the hand of lace-nakers 
and lace-sellers. The pilgrims tothe 
Staubbach are pursued by boxes 
full of lace, and tenders are made 
in all the languages of Europe. 
The poor lace-makers work hard 
all the winter to produce this 
supply ; but, though children be- 
gin to take their share in it at a 
very early age, it is extremely 
monotonous weary work. Those 
who have no lace to dispose of 
sell bits of coloured stone, carv- 
ings, photographs, alpenstocks, 
chamois horns, and fruit, though 
the valley itself is too cold to 
allow any fruit but cherries and a 
few kinds of berries to ripen. The 
population is said to be poor, for 
most of the pastures on the 
heights above belong to their 
neighbours, and agriculture is out 
of the question. Accordingly the 
people seem almost to have for- 
gotton how to work, and employ 
themselves by doing a little fish- 
ing and a little wood-carving, 
acting as guides to visitors in the 
summer, and hunting chamois and 
birds of prey. They are said, how- 
ever, to be extremely polite, and 
even more than this, intellectual ; 
but the stranger does not see much 
of it, and what chiefly strikes him 
is generally the spirit of specula- 
tion, which is very rampant, and 
even tries to make capital out of 
the poetical sentiment which 
many tourists, those of the fair 
sex especially, are wont to bring 
with them to Switzerland. All 
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who come from the ‘ Heimwehfluh’ 
of Interlaken are sure to have a 
great wish to see and hear the far- 
famed Alphorn, which is said to 
have such a wonderfully magic 
effect; and when their wish is 
gratified they will most likely 
close their eyes and ears, feeling 
that they have one sweet illusion 
the less in the world. This fam- 
ous and undoubtedly finely-toned 
instrument requires a great deal 
of breath, and consequently great 
strength in the performer, who is 
perforce driven to illustrate the 
truth of the proverb, Cantores 
amant humores—the humor here 
being a good draught of Kirsch- 
wasser. 

However, those who have watch- 
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ed the poor men at Rosenlaui, on 
the Faulhorn, at the Staubbach, 
and other places, often trying 
vainly to produce the notes, which 
seem to have been completely 
frozen by the bitter wind, must 
be hard-hearted indeed if they 
grudge them their favourite pota- 
tion. 

Heard at the right time and 
under the proper circumstances, 
however, the effect of the Alpine 
horn is quite different, and a few 
notes from the performer, who is 
almost ridiculous in our eyes to- 
day, will then stir our hearts with 
emotion. 


‘I hear an Alphorn yonder— 
It calls me hence away,’ 


And so adieu to the Staubbach ! 


A PEASANT OF LAUTERBRUNNEN. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


DREAMS OF GRANDEUR. 


Ir was a fine morning, and having 
climbed on to the top of the accu- 
mulation of sticks and twigs which 


rose like a dome above the colony " 


of the ants, I looked attentively 
about me. 

How different did everything 
appear to me now! The wood 
was cheerfully lit up by the sun- 
beams ; the ant-hill seen by day- 
light had lost the threatening 
aspect it had worn in the doubtful 
moonlight, and I could not help 
laughing at the recollection of my 
terrors and the gloomy reflections 
they had inspired. ‘Howourviews 
of things change,’ I said to myself, 
‘ according to the circumstances in 
which we find ourselves, such as 
the time of day, whether we are 
hot or cold, tired or hungry, and 
so forth ’ The ants I had so much 
dreaded were now swarming be- 
neath me ; the transportation of 


the pupe and larvee was going on 
uninterruptedly ; the whole of that 
side of the ant-hill which faced 





the east was alive with a teeming 
population working without one 
moment’s cessation. 

From the commanding position 
I occupied I could see the whole 
of the clearing, and the numerous 
paths leading from the colony and 
branching off in every direction 
towards the wood. These paths 
were already crowded with ants 
on their way to seek food. 

As I stood thus looking down 
upon the animated scene, a few of 
the workers engaged in carrying 
the larve approached me, and po- 
litely begged me to give them a 
little music. 

Have I already mentioned that 
my talents as a musician are of no 
ordinary description? If not, it 
is time that I did so. It will be 
remembered that one evening in 
my childhood I had been vividly 
impressed by the song of a night- 
ingale. On my return home that 
night, after the terrible scene de- 
scribed at the beginning of this 
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narrative, a new passion possessed 
my soul, and my eager wish to 
acquire the talent I had heard 
exercised deprived me of the power 
of rest. Every spare moment was 
now devoted to practising an art 
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for which my taste was recognised. 
The isolation to which I was 
condemned by my brothers’ pre- 
judice against me to some extent 
favoured the cultivation of my 
pet study, and I soon acquired 








considerable skill. Ihad not my 
equal in the execution of an ar- 

ggio, and no one could shake 
better than I. I knew how to 
make a most effective pause ; but 
it was in my mode of bringing out 
the final C that I was most en- 
tirely unsurpassed. 

. As I have-just said, I was in- 





vited to perform by some ants. I 
was the more disposed to gratify 
them as I had had no opportunity 
of indulging in my favourite pas- 
time for the last few days. I 
made a sign that I was going to 
begin; and after a few rapid 
scales interspersed with an occa- 
sional sonorous shake, just to 
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show off the correctness of my 
ear, I struck up a sweet and me- 
lodious song—a kind of slow me- 
topeia, calculated to throw my 
hearers into that peculiar state of 
nerveless languor from which a 
clever performer can so easily 
rouse his audience into noisy and 
eager enthusiasm. Presently, 
warming to my work by degrees, 
I indulged in a few brilliant 
flights. I performed the shrillest 
roulades, and my hurried notes, 
now deep, now high, resounded 
to the very borders of the clearing, 
and awoke the echoes of the 
usually silent wood. 

The ants, pausing in their work, 
gradually gathered round me; 
parties on the eve of starting on 
expeditions paused to listen, and 
then retraced their steps; whilst 
those still indoors, hearing the 
unusual sounds, rushed out from 
every gallery to ascertain their 
cause. In a few moments I was 
surrounded by a vast crowd. The 
butterflies, flies, and bees which 
were collecting food in the neigh- 
bourhood, seeing from the distance 
the huge assemblage of which I 
was the centre, came to hover 
above me, and ascertain what it 
was which had caused so much 
excitement amongst the ants, 
generally so orderly and self-pos- 
sessed. 

My success was prodigious. I 
had the sense, however, to stop 
in time, and not to risk lessening 
the enthusiasm I had aroused by 
too sustained an effort. At the 
end, therefore, of a more trium- 
phant shake than ever, I brought 
out my final C, and paused in 
such a manner as to bring out all 
its beauty. With this a perfect 
frenzy seemed to possess the ants. 
They all rushed upon me at once, 
climbing one upon the other, and 
in a few minutes I was covered 
with them ; whilst others, slipping 
under my feet, literally raised me 
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from the ground. My only regret 
was that the spider was not there 
to witness my triumph. 

It was evident that I might now 
hope to take a very good position 
amongst the ants. I might settle 
finally in their colony as ordinary 
and extraordinary musician to the 
republic, and lead an easy life. 
The prospect of a series of such 
ovations as that of which I had 
just been the object was far from 
disagreeable to me. I was sure of 
being well taken care of, well fed, 
and of being crammed with sugar 
every day. A music-loving people, 
able to appreciate talent, such as 
the ants had just proved them- 
selves to be, could do no less, for 
the sake of retaining amongst them 
an artist whose claims to respect 
had just been proved with so 
much éclat, And who could tell 
but that some day the ants might 
tire of the republican form of go- 
vernment ? 

And why not? I should make 
as good a king any day as one 
of themselves — better, in fact, 
for I had one undeniable advan- 
tage over them in my size, my 
dignity, in a word, in a certain 
distinguished air wanting to any 
of them. I was of another race, 
other blood than theirs flowed in 
my veins, an advantage not to be 
despised, as all the world knows. 
And then, best reason of all, I 
could amuse them! True, my 
knowledge of politics, of govern- 
ment, of war, was not very exten- 
sive, but how should they know 
that? That was my business, and 
I need not proclaim it on the house- 
tops. I had but to keep silence 
in council and to shake my head 
now and then, which would give 
me at once the appearance of a 
profound, thoughtful, and prudent 
cricket. As for war, the ants could 
take to fighting when they liked ; 
there was no need for me to figure 
as a hero in the field of battle. 
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There are many ways of being 
great, and I should shine best in 
peace. Ha, ha! friend spider! 
you will be finely surprised to find 
me king of the ants some day! 
And my relations, my unworthy 
brothers—how easy it would be to 
revenge myself upon them, tomake 
them bitterly rue their misdeeds ! 
But no, far be it from me to har- 
bour a thought so unworthy to 
my character! I would content 
myself with going to seek them 
accompanied by an imposing es- 
cort ; I would collect them round 
me, tell them of the exalted posi- 
tion to which I had been raised 
by my own merits alone, reproach 
them for the injuries they had 
done me, and then pardon them. 
Is not the magnanimity of the 
powerful the noblest, the most 
beautiful, and the rarest of virtues ? 

After having thanked the ants 
for the flattering manifestations 
of which I had been the object, I 
begged them to resume their in- 
terrupted occupations, and as I 
made them a dignified bow of fare- 
well it seemed to me as if I were 
already in the position I might 
some day be called upon to fill. 

Those who read these memoirs 
may perhaps set me down as am- 
bitious. But let any such ima- 
gine themselves in my place. 
Let them point out to me any one 
who would not be intoxicated by 
public applause, and who could 
retain his calmness of judgment 
in the thick of an ovation from 
an excited crowd. 

Gradually the ants retired, and 
I was left alone. I thought I 
would take a stroll in the clear- 
ing, which was just the place for 
a walk, as the soil was dry, and 
there were only a few stunted 
plants growing here and there. 

I reached the borders of the 
wood without difficulty, but I 
contented myself with skirting 
round it without entering it. Now 
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and then I crossed a path alive 
with ants, and paused a moment 
to watch them going and coming, 
now exchanging a few words with 
each other, now hurrying on again 
with a busy air, some carrying 
loads, others dragging along some 
object too heavy to be lifted. 

In this walk I noticed one 
thing which interested me deeply. 

Rounding a bush, my sense of 
smell—I mean my antennz, since, 
according to Meg, we smell with 
them—was disagreeably affected 
by a putrid odour puffed into my 
face by the wind. I soon ascer- 
tained where the fcetid effluvium 
came from. Near me lay the 
corpse of a field-mouse, the de- 
composition of which was being 
greatly accelerated by the heat. 
I was about to make a detour to 
avoid the unpleasant smell, when 
the body of the little creature 
seemed to move. I stopped in 
astonishment, thinking I must be 
the dupe of a delusion ; but no, it 
moved again. I was certainly 
not mistaken. There could be 
no doubt that it was dead, that 
the disagreeable odour proceeded 
from it. Yet it moved! 

Whilst I was carefully examin- 
ing it, trying to find the key to 
the mystery, I saw issue from 
beneath it a good-sized black 
beetle with two bands of bright 
reddish-orange colour on its back 
and with yellow-tipped antenne. 

‘Bother,’ he observed, as if 
speaking to some one I could not 
see ; ‘we two can never manage it 
alone; let’s go for help.’ 

‘Do you imagine,’ answered a 
voice which seemed to come from 
beneath the corpse, ‘ that we shall 
find friends in the neighbourhood? 

‘Wait for me,’ was the reply; 
‘T’'ll go and see.’ 

‘But,’ remonstrated the other, 
‘suppose the body should be 
stolen in your absence? 

‘Never you fear, friend; it’s 
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broad daylight. Carrion-crows 
are the only creatures likely to 
play us such a trick, and I don’t 
see any about.’ 

‘Go, then,’ answered the voice 
from underground, ‘and come 
back as quickly as you can.’ 

With that the beetle I had seen 
spread his wings, and turning his 
back on the clearing, flew over 
the coppice. 

This fragment of conversation 
puzzled me greatly. I went round 
the mouse, so as to get to wind- 
ward, and avoid the unpleasant 
odour, and as I did so a second 
beetle, just like the first, came 
out from beneath it. 

He did not at first notice me, so 
busy was he examining the corpse. 
He climbed upon it and ran along 
just as if he were measuring its 
length. Then he growled between 
his teeth, ‘ Bother, it will be very 
hard work ; let’s hope he'll meet 
some friends. Unless seven or 
eight of us attack it, we shall 
never get done. But what a wind- 
fall for our children! It'll be 
hard work, though.’ Here he 
noticed me, and after giving mea 
good stare without speaking he 
slid back to the ground, and 
squatted down upon it, as if wait- 
ing for his companion. 

I was most anxious to know 
what these two insects were plot- 
ting in connection with the dead 
body, which they were so afraid 
of having stolen from them. Why 
had one of them gone for help, 
and what kind of service did they 
hope to receive from their friends? 
If they meant to eat the mouse 
I could well understand their 
saying, ‘We two can never 
manage it alone ; let’s go for help.’ 
But then why did the other mur- 
mur, ‘ What a windfall for our 
children’? I was altogether at a 
loss. The simplest mode to get the 
explanation 1 wanted was to ask 


for it. This I did. 
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‘You are expecting friends,’ I 
began; ‘if I heard rightly just 
now, your friend is gone to issue 
invitations for dinner.’ 

‘ That is my husband,’ answered 
the beetle, ‘and I hope he will 
meet plenty of our friends. A 
dozen will not be too many for 
the work we have to do.’ 

‘You are speaking of the ban- 
quet you are going to offer them. 
But your mouse does not seem to 
me quite—what shall I say !— 
fresh. Is it? 

*You are all wrong, cricket ; 
we have not the slightest inten- 
tion of eating this mouse.’ 

*‘O, I beg your pardon; I 
thought I understood that you 
had. It és a little high.’ 

‘Wrong again. Though we 
don’t mean to eat it ourselves, we 
shall keep it for our children.’ 

‘Iam more ata loss than ever,’ 
I observed ; ‘pray explain your- 
self.’ 

‘ Well, then, I am going to lay 
my eggs in this corpse, and from 
my eggs will proceed larvee which 
will feed upon it.’ 

‘ Ah, indeed! Well, you must 
excuse my saying that your chil- 
dren’s meat will be high enough 
by that time.’ 

‘ They will like it.’ 

‘Will they really? Quite a 
matter of taste. But what have 
your friends to do with it all? 

‘They will help us to bury this 
body.’ 

‘What? 

‘ I say they will help us to bury 
this body. You will readily un- 
derstand that I sha’n’t leave it on 
the ground like this, for the first 
crow who happens to pass to de- 
vour it. IfI did, there would be 
an end to my little family.’ 

‘I am curious to see how you 
will set about the burial.’ 

‘Well, your curiosity will be 
gratified directly, for there comes 
my husband with several friends.’ 
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‘Excuse me, just one ‘other 
question.’ 

‘Well, proceed.’ 

‘ What is your name?’ 

‘ Necrophorus,’ 

‘Thank you.’ 

The necrophorus who had gone 
to look for friends had now re- 
turned, accompanied by a dozen 
comrades, who alighted round the 
body of the mouse. They were 
evidently aware of the nature of 
the service expected from them, 
for without a word they slid be- 
neath the corpse, whilst I remain- 
ed alone, eagerly watching for the 
operation I had been warned to 
expect. 

The necrophori had no sooner 
disappeared under the mouse’s 
body before the latter began to 
oscillate perceptibly, whilst at the 
same time a rampart of loose 
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earth, gradually increasing in size, 
was formed around it. 

As the rampart grew in height 
and breadth the mouse gradually 
sank, and I guessed that the ne- 
crophori had undermined the 
ground beneath it by throwing 
out the earth on which it rested. 
Presently the corpse had sunk 
low enough for the rampart of 
loose earth to rise above it, and 
this rampart then began gradually 
to fall in upon it. The necrophori 
worked on without a moment’s 
cessation, and the actual inter- 
ment began. 

I watched the operation with 
intense interest. Gradually the 
body sank, gradually the earth 
rolled down upon it, until at 
last it disappeared entirely. It 
was completely and skilfully 
buried. 
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Tue afternoon was spent in 
strolling about and examining all 
manner of things. In one place, 
where the soil was very sandy, I 
saw some round holes, which 
seemed very deep. I was won- 
dering what they could be, when 
I saw a round flat head, armed 
with great bent and sharply- 
pointed mandibles, appear at the 
opening of one of them. This 
head was exactly the same size as 
the opening, which it completely 
closed ; and, thanks to this and to 
its yellowish colour, it was scarce- 
ly distinguishable from its sur- 
roundings. This strange head 
stared at me. : 

‘Who are you,’ I inquired, 
‘and what are you doing there? 

‘I am lying in wait for ants,’ 
was the reply; ‘I am the larva 
of a cicendela beetle.’ 

‘What,’ I exclaimed, ‘ the larva 
of a pretty green tiger-beetle, 
spotted with white, which runs 
very rapidly? 

‘ Just so.’ 

‘And this is how you catch 
ants? You lie in ambush, and 
when they pass your way you 
spring upon them.’ 

‘Not a bit of it; my legs are 
much too short for jumping. I 
never leave my hole.’ 

‘How do you manage, then?’ 

‘I wait until an ant runs on to 
my head ; then I suddenly let my- 
self sink down ; the ant loses its 
balance, and falls into my pit. 


Then I seize it, and devour it at . 


my ease,” 

‘You might have to wait a 
long time; and if you have no 
other means of subsistence, you 
must lead a dull life.’ 

‘Not so dull as you would 
suppose. It’s true I don’t get a 
meal every day; but what am I 
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to do? My legs are too short to 
catch ants in fair chase; ayd be- 
sides, my body is protected by no 
armour. If I were to venture out 
of my harbour of refuge, those 
confounded ants, who know me 
well, would soon tearme to pieces.’ 

‘ But I suppose it must be only 
by chance, and by a rare chance, 
that an ant happens to run over 
your head ? 

*O, I have not set my trap at 
haphazard. It is now dug in the 
middle of one of the ants’ paths. 
I get as many as I want on a 
sunny day. Look, there is one 
coming now. I'll wager it runs 
on to my head.’ 

The cicendela was right; the 
ant did run over his head, but for 
all that he let it escape. 

‘There,’ he observed, ‘didn’t I 
tell you so? 

‘Why, you might have caught 
it,’ I replied. 

‘Of course I might; but I’ve 
had plenty to eat to-day. When 
I spoke of fasting, I should have 
added that I do so only on wet 
days.’ 

‘It doesn’t matter either way,’ 
I answered; ‘anyhow, yours is 
but a tame existence,’ 

‘Maybe; but I sha’n’t pass 
my whole life in this hole, and 
the day will come when I shall 
be able to pursue the game for 
which I am now obliged to lie in 
wait.’ 

‘Well, I reflected, as I turned 
away, ‘all creatures seem to con- 
sole themselves for present ills 
by the hope of some other life. 
Yesterday it was the ant-lion, to- 
day it is the cicendela, and to- 
morrow it will be some one else, 
and so on.’ 

I had not gone ten steps when 
a new sight met my eyes. 
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At a little distance from me 
were two coleoptera, apparently 
of the scarabei family, who were 
engaged in a task which seemed 
completely to absorb their atten- 
tion, and to require all the 
strength of which they were pos- 
sessed. 

They were little creatures, about 
the size of my head, quite black, 
and almost round, only the last 
segment of their bodies tapered 
slightly. Their legs were long 
and curved, especially the hinder- 
most pair. 

When I first caught sight of 
them they were engaged—one 
pulling, the other pushing—in 
trying to get along a brownish 
ball, which seemed to me to be 
made of hardened earth. They 
were struggling to climb a pretty 
steep ruck, and the efforts they 
were making to get their load to 
the top were really marvellous. 
Again and again the ball slipped 
from their clutches and rolled 
back; but in spite of repeated 
failures they applied themselves 
to their task again with unabated 
courage. 

Although I had not the slight- 
est notion what they were driving 
at, I became interested in the 
success of their undertaking. 
When, therefore, I saw them at 
last pause to take breath, with 
the difficulty still unconquered, 
and then again set to work, en- 
couraging each other by voice and 
gesture, I could no longer refrain 
from going to help them. Run- 
ning up to them, I leant my head 
against the ball, and putting out 
all my strength, I quickly suc- 
ceeded in getting on to the ridge 
they wanted to reach. All this 
took place so rapidly. that it was 
not until the deed was done that 
I noticed something which would 
have damped my ardour had I 
known it a little sooner. 

A very disagreeable odour, of a 
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nature not to be mistaken, pro- 
ceeded from the ball. 

Mydislike to unpleasant odours, 
and my horror of touching any- 
thing from which they proceed, are 
well known. When, therefore, the 
beetles thanked me for my efficient 
help, I drew back a little, so as 
to get to windward of the object, 
and made a significant grimace. 

At this the beetles, or rather, 
to give them their proper title, 
the silphas, looked at me and 
laughed. 

‘What are you going to do 
with that ball? I inquired. 

‘We have laid an egg in it,’ 
replied one, ‘and when it is 
hatched the young larva which 
will proceed from it will find it- 
self in the midst of plenty of 
food. We take all this trouble 
for each one of our eggs. We 
spare no pains, as you perceive, 
to assure a comfortable life to our 
children. That's the way with 
the whole of the beetle family.’ 

‘I can’t say much for the re- 
finement of your offsprings’ taste,’ 
I replied. 

‘That's a point we need not 
discuss,’ replied the silpha. ‘ It’s 
merely a matter of habit or educa- 
tion, and the odour repugnant to 
the olfactory sense of one is grate- 
ful to that of another. In acting 
as you have seen us do we per- 
form an office necessary in the 
very order of things, that office 
being to remove and turn to ac- 
count what has been left by others 
as superfluous or useless.’ 

‘ All very plausible,’ I observed ; 
‘but that does not explain why 
you take such a deal of trouble to 
remove the ball a long distance 
off, when you might every bit as 
well leave it where you made it.’ 

* What we mean to do,’ rejoined 
the beetle, ‘is to bury it in the 
hole you see down there. But 
for that precaution we might see 
it carried off by the first hungry 
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fellow who should happen to take 
a fancy to it.’ 

I thought of the necrophori I 
had lately seen, who had. been 
working with a similar end in 
view; and I could not help 
laughing at the beetles’ fear that 
their noisome pill would be stolen 
from them. 

‘Yours is but a sorry trade,’ I 
observed. 

‘ You think so, do you, cricket? 
Know then that the trade you so 
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upon as the emblem of the sun, 
the harbingers of the spring; in 
a word, the precursors of the 
renovation of all things. To our 
worshippers the ball we roll along 
was considered a type of the 
world, and the young beetle it 
contains a symbol of a being 
spontaneously generated by the 
forces of Nature, the embodiment 
of vital force.’ 

‘All very pretty. But from 
what you say, I should not be a 
bit surprised if other human races 


much despise won the highest 
honours for our ancestors amongst 
men in olden times. There isa 
tradition current with us that a 
powerful ancient people numbered 
us amongst its gods. Now what 
do you say to that? I don’t think 
I ever heard of a cricket. being 
deified, eh, did you? 

‘No, I can’t say I ever did; 
but what gained you such a signal 
honour? 

‘ Well, I believe we were looked 


had worshipped crickets, only the 
tradition is lost; and do what I 
will, I can’t honestly lay claim to 
any such noble origin.’ 

‘ Our origin,’ replied the beetle, 
drawing itself up, ‘is well known, 
and of undoubted authenticity. 
Do you know of any insects of a 
race as illustrious as ours? 

Truth compelled me to own 
that I did not. 

As I left the beetles I bowed 
solemnly to these descendants of 
gods, 
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‘I don't envy their lot, for all 
that;’ I said to myself. ‘ Whatever 
they may say about it, theirs is 
but a sorry trade. It may be that 
they were looked upon as gods 
in olden times, but now—ideas 
change as the world goes on. Asfor 
me, they remind me of the poor fel- 
lows who can only work at night.’ 

I had a good many more meet- 
ings in my walk, amongst others 
with a little mole who had tum- 
bled on his back, and couldn't 
right himself because of the short- 
ness of his legs. I was running 
to his assistance, when I saw him 
suddenly strike out, balance him- 
self for a moment on the two ex- 
tremities of his body, and then 
dropping himself down, as if he 
had let loose a spring, he struck 
the ground with the middle of his 
back, which sent him bounding 
into the air in a very funny 
fashion, and brought him down 
upon his feet. I was struck dumb 
with astonishment at this result, 
for never before had I seen such 
peculiar jumping. 

A little further on a bombar- 
dier beetle attracted my attention. 
I did not then know the name 
of the pretty little creature, but 
learnt it afterwards. It was run- 
ning before me, and resembled a 
carabus in general form, though 
it was smaller. Its body was red, 
and its elytra were deep blue. In 
its jaws it carried an ant which it 
had doubtless just put to death. 
In rounding a stone it came upon 
some dozen ants walking back- 
wards. They stopped suddenly 
and turned round. The positicn 
of the bombardier beetle, taken, 
so to speak, in the very act of 
murder, was not enviable. I 
quickened my steps, anxious to 
see the issue of the meeting, which 
I thought would be fatal to the 
beetle. But things turned out 
very differently from my expecta- 
tions. 
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The ants did not lose much 
time in closing upon their enemy, 
whom they evidently considered 
already their prey. At a signal 
from one of their party they 
formed themselves into a circle 
round their intended victim, and 
charged upon him all at once ; but 
the beetle, rising on his hind legs, 
discharged upon the nearest what 
looked like a little bluish smoke. 
It came from the lower end of his 
body with a slight explosion. 
The bombardier beetle, wheeling 
round, treated each of his adver- 
saries to a similar discharge ; and 
the ants, taken aback by such a 
very extraordinary mode of de- 
fence, ran off as fast as their legs 
would carry them, leaving their 
adversary master of the field. 

‘Bravo, bravo, friend!’ I ex- 
claimed, astonished at this result. 
‘ Allow me to compliment you on 
your splendid victory. You have 
an unrivalled weapon at your 
command.’ 

- *T only made a little smoke,’ 
replied the beetle, ‘ but you see 
that was enough.’ 

‘Quite enough. Do show me 
the weapon you used.’ 

‘I can’t. I carry it inside my 
body ; it is a little sac filled with 
an extremely volatile fluid, which 
is converted into vapour as soon 
as it comes in contact with the 
outer air.’ 

‘And this vapour is of course 
very pungent and offensive, as it 
put the ants to flight ? 

‘Judge for yourself,’ rejoined 
the beetle; and as he spoke the 
traitor turned round, and coming 
quite close to me gave me a dis- 
charge full in the face. I was half 
suffocated. The bluish vapour emit- 
ted an acid and horrible odour. 
When I recovered consciousness 
I saw the wicked rogue running 
off, laughing to himself at the 
trick he had just played me. ‘Im- 
pudent rascal!’ I shouted after 
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him. ‘It’s easy to see you belong 
to the carabus family. I shall 
meet you again some day, you 
may be bound. I’ve got an old 
score to settle with your family.’ 

I looked round to see if any 
one had been a witness of the in- 
sult the wretch had put upon me, 
which would greatly have added 
to my mortification, but fortu- 
nately there was nobody about. 
The ants were already a good dis- 
tance off, and I was very glad of 
it. 

I was now a long way from the 
ant-hill, and as it was beginning 
to get dusk I thought I would go 
quietly back to the centre of the 
clearing. The beeches at the foot 
of which the ants had established 
their colony stood out distinctly 
in their isolation in the centre of 
the treeless space, so there was no 
fear of my losing my way. 

Near the ant-hill I noticed two 
pretty beetles of rather squat forms 
resting on some short grass. Their 
elytra were of a beautiful yellow 
colour with four large black spots. 
I was surprised to see them there, 
and could not help exclaiming, 

‘You are very bold to venture 
here ; don’t you know that you are 
quite close to an ants’ nest? and 
you run a great risk of being de- 
voured if you stay where you are.’ 

‘ We have nothing to fear from 


> 
the ants,’ was the reply; ‘we have 
known them long, and are on the 
best of terms with them. In fact 
we spend the greater part of our 
lives amongst them. As larve 
we live in their colony.’ 

*O, that alters the case, of 
course. I knew nothing about 
that.’ 

‘ We render services to them,’ 
added the beetle I had addressed, 
‘and we of the clythrid# or ant- 
beetle family and ants have always 
understood each other very well.’ 

I left the ant-beetles with an 
assurance that nothing but the in- 
terest I felt in them would have 
led me to warn them of the dan- 
ger in which I had supposed 
them to be, adding that as they 
were after all in no peril that I 
hoped they would pardon my re- 
marks. 

When it became dark I reén- 
tered the ant-hill, satisfied with 
all that I had seen and learnt, the 
trick played me by the bombar- 
dier-beetle having been about the 
only disagreeable incident of my 
walk. 

Some of the ants running about 
in the streets pointed out the way 
to my room, which, thanks to 
them, I found without difficulty ; 
and having barricaded the door, I 
settled myself to pass a second 
night in my new quarters. 


(To be continved.) 
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BLUE EYES AND GOLDEN HAIR. 


IN SIX CHAPTERS. 


By Axxre Tomas (Mrs, Perper Cup.ir). 


—— 


CHAPTER I. 


A sort western wind is breathing 
rapturously over everything, ex- 
tracting as it passes the fuli sweet- 
ness from the myriad flowers of 
June. At the summit of the slope 
of the hill-pasture there is a gate, 
dividing it from the adjoining 
wood. In front of this gate there 
is stretched a huge tawny mastiff, 
half sleeping, only refraining from 
doing so wholly out of a sense of 
duty towards his young mistress, 
who is perched on the gate-post 
above him. Her lap is full of 
flowers—of hair-grasses and blue- 
bells, wild geraniums and St. 
John’s Wort, poppies and celan- 
dine. But amidst all these bright 
beautiful flowers of June there is 
not one so blue as her eyes, not 
one so golden as her hair. A 
huge bouquet, a mass of harmo- 
niously-blended tints, is growing 
rapidly in her skilful hands, and 
she is perfectly absorbed in her 
pretty task. Presently she is 
startled and interrupted by a 
voice, which says, 

‘Will you be good enough to 
make that horrible dog of yours 
move, Miss Eldon? 

‘With pleasure. Tartar dear, 
get up,’ the girl answers, bowing 
her head courteously towards a 
large lady, who is standing close 
by, breathing hard, partly with 
annoyance at the dog being in 
her path, and partly with the 
exertion of having breasted the 
hill. The obedient dog rises un- 


willingly enough ; the lady has a 
tussle with the gate, and failing 
to open it, is fain to have recourse 
again to Miss Eldon. 

‘Do you think you could ma- 
nage this for me? It’s so staff, I 
can’t move it.’ 

‘T'll try,’ the girl says, spring- 
ing lightly down and swinging 
the gate open ina moment. She 
stands back in an attitude of utter 
unconcern for the lady to pass 
through, but rather to her sur- 
prise Mrs. Granville pauses, puts 
out her hand in a half-hearted 
kind of way, and says, 

‘I am sorry to have disturbed 
you; your occupation is a very 
pretty and pleasing one. But, my 
dear Miss Eldon, don’t you think 
you could find something better 
to do with your time than to 
spend it in wandering about with 
a nasty dog, and in gathering 
wild flowers ?” 

The girl listens to this exordium 
with the sweetest patience and the 
sunniest smile that girlhood has 
ever expressed. At its conclusion 
she remounts her gate-post, and 
from that vantage-ground she 
speaks : 

‘ You are very kind to trouble 
yourself about the disposition of 
my time. If you will shut the 
gate, Tartar can lie down again.’ 

Mrs. Granville does not shut 
the gate; she bangs it, and walks 
away without a word of farewell 
to the young lady who is seated 
on its post. Mrs. Granville is the 
wife of the squire of the parish, 
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the greatest landowner and richest 
commoner in the county. She has 
ridden rough-shod over the necks 
of all who have come in contact 
with her locally, up to the period 
of Daisy Eldon marking an epoch 
in local life. It is a serious crum- 
ple in Mrs. Granville’s rose-leaf 
in these days that Daisy Eldon 
should have put, not so much a 
fullstop to her triumphant career, 
as a note of interrogation as to 
why she should pursue it. 

These are glebe-lands over 
which Mrs. Granville is passing 
now, and so she cannot order 
Daisy, the rector’s daughter, off 
them. But the ‘time will come, 
my young lady, the time will 
come, when you'll be sorry that 
you didn’t show me a little more 
attention,’ she thinks, as she gets 
herself out of the sunny fields 
into her own well-kept shady 
gardens. 

Luncheon is on the table by 
the time Mrs. Granville gets home, 
and her husband is there to par- 
take of it with her. 

*You look tired, my dear,’ he 
says, putting his perception of her 
hot flustered appearance into the 
most agreeable form of words his 
complacent mind can conceive. 

‘Tired ! I should think so !’ she 
retorts ; and then she goes on gar- 
rulously to state that she has 
been on a mission of mercy to the 
village among ‘her poor’ this 
morning, and that she has had a 
serious annoyance in coming home 
through the glebe-path. 

‘It seems that Daisy opened 
the gate for you,’ her husband 
expostulates. ‘She can’t help the 
latches being in bad order, you 
know.’ 

Mr. Granville has a human 
weakness for Daisy’s beauty and 
goodness ; her sweet blue eyes and 
her mastiff Tartar are not hateful 
to him as they are to his wife. 
Therefore he nerves himself to the 


task of offering this faint apology 
for her; but the fact of his doing 
so rouses his wife’s wrath. 

‘How can you defend such 
idleness and wicked neglect, Mr. 
Granville! The girl had no busi- 
ness there at that time of day, and 
the gate-latch ought to be mended. 
Her father is a negligent thriftless 
man, and her mother is not one 
bit better. If they kept their 
children at home and made them 
useful, perhaps they would be 
able to afford to mend their gates. 
I blushed, I positively blushed, 
this morning when I thought of a 
woman—a mother—allowing her 
daughter to fritter away her time 
as Mrs. Eldon allows Daisy to 
fritter hers away. The girl will be 
a byword and a scorn to the neigh- 
bourhood. Fancy her sitting at 
twelve in the morning on a gate- 
post, with a dog!’ 

‘She might have done worse, 
and sat there with a man.’ Mr. 
Granville chuckles; but the ill- 
timed frivolity simply drives Mrs. 
Granville to do more doughty 
deeds against the offending Daisy. 

*I don’t like joking about seri- 
ous matters,’ she says severely, 
‘and even you will admit that the 
Eldons’ case is a very serious one. 
They are positively not living like 
gentlepeople. How can one servant 
do the work of that huge house 
for that huge family? And they 
owe money to every tradesman in 
the neighbourhood.’ 

‘I pity them with my whole 
heart,’ Mr. Granville says, with 
emotion ; ‘and I’d gladly pull in 
for a year or two, and pay off all 
Eldon’s liabilities, if he would 
only let me. It breaks my heart 
when I think of the way in which 
he works himself to death in the 
parish, and then of the home he 
has to goto. A scholar and gentle- 
man, a man of culture and refine- 
ment, to have come to this—that 
he is scouted by a set of people 
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who ought to feel honoured by his 
It breaks my 


knowing them ! 
heart.’ 

‘If he is a scholar, why doesn’t 
he turn his scholarship to account? 
If he is a gentleman, why doesn’t 
he pay his debts as a gentleman? 
I should. If he has refinement 
and culture, why does he live in 
all that wretched muddle and 
misery that they do live in at the 
rectory? My dear John, depend 
ypon it, that if he were all you 
say he is, he wouldn’t be in the 
plight he is in now,’ 

Mrs. Granville is so pleased 
with her own rhetoric that she 
does not require any answer from 
her husband, and he is equally 
well pleased at not being required 
to make one. His partisanship 
for Mr. Eldon is of the flimsiest 
order after all ; it shrivels up and 
becomes mere nothingness when- 
ever her tongue of flame shoots out 
at it. 

Meantime Daisy has descended 
from her gate-post and gone home. 
The glebe-fields are on the other 
side of the village from the rec- 
tory. And soit comes about that 
Daisy passes through the village 
street just at that noontide hour 
when all business is suspended, and 
the inhabitants are at liberty to 
disport themselves on their re- 
spective thresholds. The butcher 
fronts her on his door-step with a 
gory white apron on, and as she 
stops for Tartar to receive his cus- 
tomary tribute in the shape of a 
bit of paunch, she finds that well- 
known appalling red and greasy 
looking book slipped into her 
hand. 

‘T’ve had no settlement for a 
many months, Miss Daisy,’ the 
man says apologetically. ‘Ifyou 
could get your pa to attend to it, 
I should be that obliged to you—’ 

He stops abruptly, checked in 
his righteous endeavour to get his 
own by the supreme beauty andthe 
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misery expressed in Daisy’s young 
face as she bends it listeningly 
towards him. Her slim hand has 
closed on the terrible book, or he 
would take it from her and beg 
her ‘not to trouble herself about 
it.’ As it is, he feels as if he had 
boxed with a lamb or wrestled 
with a kitten when she says, 

‘T'll show it to papa, Mr. 
Grimes—not that showing it will 
do much good, I fear. It’s terrible 
that you should have to go with- 
out your money. Would you like 
to have Tartar?’ 

The tears spring into the bluest 
eyes that have ever opened upon 
the world as she says this, for in 
offering Tartar she makes the 
grandest voluntary self-sacrifice 
that it is in her power to make, 
or in her imagination to conceive. 
Daisy and Tartar have been 
friends and comrades since the 
puppyhood of the latter, six years 
ago, and Daisy shrinks from meet- 
ing Tartar’s eyes now as she offers 
him to a butcher in payment of 
her father’s bill. 

‘I wouldn't take Tartar from 
you, Miss Daisy—no, not if I was 
sure I should never see a penny 
of your pa’s money,’ Grimes says 
ecstatically; and Tartar, who 
knows that he is being discussed, 
expresses his satisfaction at the 
turn the conversation has taken 
by frowning heavily, slobbering, 
and vigorously wagging his large 
plump tail. That he incidentally 
helps himself to a loin-chop off the 
open shop-board as Grimes retires 
into his emporium, and Daisy pur- 
sues herhomeward path, is nothing 
to Tartar’s discredit. He comes 
of a race who avowedly ‘take 
whene’er they have the power ;’ 
and as their power is vast, it is an 
act of grace on the part of this 
scion of the stock that he contents 
himself with one chop on this 
occasion instead of taking the run 
of his teeth on a prime young 
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lamb that is hanging up well 
within his reach. 

‘You wicked thief, you dear 
unprincipled old dog ! Daisy says, 
as he trots up to her side just as 
she enters the ill-kept rectory 
grounds, ‘ isn’t it a dreadful thing 
to need food and raiment, Tartar, 
when one can’t pay for either? O 
Tartar, Tartar, I've no business to 
enjoy the sun and flowers and you 
in idleness, while all the others are 
working.’ 

She does not loiter along senti- 
mentally as she says this to her 
dog. She runs briskly up the 
drive, taking especially keen note 
as she goes of the weeds that 
relieve its surface. ‘How they 
do flourish and grow apace!’ she 
remarks to herself and to Tartar. 
‘It’s very odd that the same soil 
and form of culture shouldn’t suit 
the flowers, that agrees so wonder- 
fully well with the constitution 
of the weeds.’ 

The house itself is a pleasant- 
enough object at this time of the 
year. Itis a long, low, rambling, 
old two-storied building, with 
latticed windows, and a verandah 
running round the front and one 
end of it. The lattice-windows 
glimmer out from amidst masses 
of foliage now, and the pillars of 
the verandah are wreathed with 
cluster roses, with jasmine and 
clematis and ivy-leafed geraniums. 
Outside the house there is an 
atmosphere of sweetness and re- 
finement that is very congenial to 
Daisy. We shall see presently 
how it is over the threshold. 
The porch-door is open, and she 
passes into the hall, which runs 
through to the back of the house, 
where another door gives upon 
the croquet-lawn. This is also 
open, and through it Daisy sees 
five or six of her brothers and 
sisters knocking the balls about. 
She is about to join them when 
her mother’s voice arrests her, 





and Daisy turns into the dining- 
room, where a graceful harassed- 
looking woman is striving to 
make an obtuse servant under- 
stand the directions given for the 
hundredth time as to the arrange- 
ment of the table. 

* Mamma dear, don’t exert your- 
self. I ought to have been in be- 
fore to see to all this; but I 
relied on one of the others helping 
you,’ Daisy says apologetically. 

Daisy has not yet learnt the les 
son which her younger sisters are 
assiduously endeavouring to teach 
her—that it is worse than vain on 
her part to rely upon them to 
relieve their overstrained mother 
in any household emergency. They 
are affectionate, unselfish, and will- 
ing enough to ‘help mamma’ in 
the abstract. But they are young, 
full of bright untamed spirits, and 
happily indifferent as yet to the 
daily round of confusion which is 
run in the household. Daisy, the 
eldest daughter and flower of as 
fine-looking a flock as there is in 
the county, is also, as Mrs. Eldon 
declares emphatically, ‘her mo- 
ther’s right hand.’ And Daisy is 
more than this. She is chief 
counsellor in all family complica- 
tions, chief sympathiser in all 
family sorrows, chief smoother of 
all family difficulties. Daisy’s 
clear blue eyes always beam hope- 
ful promise of assistance upon 
her mother; and in some way or 
other the promise is always ful- 
filled. 

Twenty-one years ago, when 
the Rey. Thomas Eldon married 
Miss Bertram, prognostications 
had been uttered freely as to the 
match being the making of him. 
The Bertrams were a power in the 
county, and it was quite an ac- 
cepted fact that they would in 
time do ‘something very good’ for 
the husband of the daughter of 
their house. But time passed 
on ; Mrs. Eldon’s brother ascend- 
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ed the throne in place of his 
father, and Mr. Eldon still strug- 
gled on at Burnsleigh on three 
hundred and fifty pounds a year. 

This income had been sufficient, 
and but barely sufficient, in the 
days when their family had been 
smaller and younger. But now, 
with eight daughters and two 
sons, it barely enables them to 
live at all. The parish is large, 
struggling, and poor, and the 
priest of it cannot shut his eyes 
to the needs, or steel his heart to 
the distress, of those who are even 
worse off than himself. He does 
‘ what he can,’ everybody admits ; 
and little as that something is, it 
still seriously cripples his very 
small resources. ‘There are times 
when Mrs. Eldon thinks with some- 
thing like bitterness of the manner 
of life which is lived by her kith 
and kin over at Bertram Court, 
and of the solitary sumptuous 
state which her only sister, Miss 
Bertram, keeps in London. Long 
ago this lady reaped the reward of 
years of interested devotion to a 
wealthy old uncle by being left 
his sole heiress, From which 
time she has kept aloof consider- 
ably from her sister and her 
sister’s family out of a wholesome 
dread she has that ‘they may 
think that she ought to do some- 
thing for them.’ Miss Bertram has 
never been tempted to commit 
the folly of making a love-match 
herself. Naturally she is rather 
severe on those who not only have 
been guilty of the enormity, but 
who, having failed in correctly 
counting the cost ofit, stretch forth 
appealing hands to others who 
have been wiser in their genera- 
tion foraidandsuccour. Mrs. E]- 
don has never asked her rich un- 
married sister for so much as one 
of the crumbs that fall from the 
latter’s well-ordered and plenteous 
table. But still that sister cannot 
quite stultify her conscience, nor 


can she utterly forget that they 
are daughters of one house, and 
loved each other well when they 
were little children. Mrs. Eldon’s 
poverty and generally overweight- 
ed condition is a sore trial to Miss 
Bertram ; so she thinks as little 
about it as she possibly can, and 
tries to persuade herself that her 
callousness to their condition is 
merely a just reminder to her 
brother-in-law and sister of their 
extreme imprudence in having 
brought themselves and their chil- 
dren to this pass. If Mr. Eldon 
would make his name ring as a 
Broad-Church theologian, or as an 
eloquent and heart-stirring ex- 
pounder of Evangelical traditions, 
Miss Bertram would feel some- 
thing like sisterly affection for his 
wife. But he is absolutely un- 
known and unimportant beyond 
the boundaries of his own parish. 
He is merely a hard-working, good, 
conscientious, highly - educated 
gentleman, and as such he does 
not redound to Miss Bertram’s 
credit in any way in her London 
set. 

But latterly Miss Bertram has 
begun to take an interest in Daisy 
—an interest that does not show 
itselfin doing anything definitely 
good for the girl, but that is eager 
to collect all the information that 
can be got about her. For two 
or three months of the London 
season Mrs. Granville occupies the 
adjoining house to that in which 
Miss Bertram holds solitary state 
in Wimpole-street ; and there is 
a good deal of intercourse of the 
severely social order between the 
two ladies. That is to say, they 
give each other the tips of their 
fingers when the exigencies of 
society thrust them together, and 
they dine at each other’s houses 
two or three times, and wag their 
heads at each other when they 
meet in the Park, and are alto- 
gether quite ‘on terms.’ It is 
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quite pleasant to Mrs. Granville, 
who was a girl in the same county 
set with the ‘ Bertram girls’ 
when they were all young, to be 
able to tone down Miss Bertram’s 
pride in her present position 
every now and then by judicious 
and patronising mention of the 
Eldons. Mrs. Granville has 
more than once goaded Miss 
Bertram into a state that would 
have made her verbally dangerous, 
had not the ‘ social bonds which 
bind us from the living truth’ 
restrained her. There have been 
moments when Mrs. Granville’s 
well-modulated laments over the 
manner in which ‘ matters seem 
to grow worse and worse with the 
poor Eldons’ have robbed Miss 
Bertram of much of that serenely 
selfish satisfaction with a world 
which has dealt so kindly with 
herself, and which is her normal 
condition. ‘People ought to 
know better than to make poverty- 
stricken marriages; they make 
them for the gratification of their 
own idle fancies, and then punish 
people who have been more pro- 
vident by either perpetually ask- 
ing for assistance, or by living in 
such a beggarly way that one 
blushes to own them.’ This Miss 
Bertram has said to herself over 
and over again when smarting 
under the Granville lash. But 
this year she has found that there 
is balm in Gilead after all. Mrs. 
Granville sits in the seat of the 
scornful, as of old, about the 
Eldons. But Mr. Granville tells 
Miss Bertram with yearning 
hearty gladness and satisfaction 
that her ‘ niece Daisy is the love- 
liest girl in the county.’ 

‘ She’s a girl the sight of whom 
makes an old man young again,’ 
he tells Daisy’s aunt ; ‘a sweet 
young creature, the sunshine of 
the parish !’ 

‘When I saw her some years 
ago she was rather a pretty little 
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child ; still I’m surprised at your 
account of her, quite surprised ! 

Miss Bertram says this guard- 
edly and rather coldly, for she is 
conscious that Mrs. Granville is 
closely observant of her manner 
of hearing tidings of the ‘poor 
Eldons.’ 

‘She really is a nice-looking 
girl; at least if you like that 
yellow hair, you would call her 
nice-looking,’ Mrs. Granville says; 
‘but she has not been well brought 
up—left to run wild ; quite like a 
village lassie, you know. I assure 
youl was quite shocked last week, 
when I had occasion to cross some 
fields on my way home from my 
poor, to see Miss Eldon sitting on 
a gate-post, wasting her time with 
a lot of trumpery wild flowers. It 
was not the thing at all for a girl 
in her position to be doing at that 
hour in the morning. And she 
had a great wild beast of a dog 
with her, that I really wonder 
at her father permitting her to 
keep, considering the extremely 
unpleasant state of his circum- 
stances.’ 

Miss Bertram blushes angrily 
as she listens. The sword enters 
into her spirit as Mrs. Granville 
thus triumphantly dares to pity, 
condemn, and depreciate the El- 
don family. But a timely recol- 
lection of the undeniable ugliness 
of Mrs. Granville’s own daughters, 
and of what has just been said 
relative to Daisy’s loveliness, re- 
vives the fainting spirit of Daisy’s 
aunt. She has been struck by 
Mrs. Granville, and she will not 
hesitate now to give a counter- 
thrust. Accordingly she unsheathes 
her weapon and says suavely, 

‘I have been almost forgetting 
that Daisy is a grown-up young 
lady now. I must have her up 
with me for a few weeks, and give 
her the chance that her beauty de- 
serves. There is a great deal of 
pleasure in taking a lovely girl 
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into society, especially when she 
belongs to one.’ 

Mrs. Granville feels the stab, 
but she will not suffer herself to 
wince. 

‘ It’s very kind and generous of 
you to think of giving this treat 
to your niece, my dear Miss Ber- 
tram ; but do you think that it’s 
quite wise? Life, as they live it 
at Burnsleigh, will seem a very 
unendurable thing to Daisy Eldon 
after an experience, however brief, 
of your clique. I have often re- 
frained from asking her to my 
house for fear of unfitting her for 
her own home.’ 

‘I have no doubt but that you 
have been all that is thoughtful 
and considerate in the way of 
keeping Daisy back,’ Miss Bertram 
says bitterly ; ‘ but if she’s all your 
husband says she is, and she 
pleases me, there shall be no more 
painful contrasts in her life.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Just about the time that Daisy’s 
prospects are under discussion be- 
tween her almost unknown aunt 
and Mrs. Granville, Daisy hears 
tidings that seem very good and 
joyful to her. They are brought 
home by her father, who has 
gathered them from the best au- 
thority this morning. 

‘Lincoln tells me that Harry 
Poynter is coming home very soon, 
and he has had orders to see about 
doing the old place up at once,’ 
Mr. Eldon tells them. 

Now Lincoln is the steward of 
the Glenholme property, and the 
Glenholme property belongs to 
Harry Poynter, who has been 
abroad for many years, and who 
has only recently attained his 
majority. Some six years ago he 
visited Burnsleigh, but Glenholme 
was let to strangers then, and 
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Harry had made his head-quarters 
at the rectory. He had come ac- 
companied by a big mastiff puppy, 
and when he left them again the 
puppy Tartar remained behind 
with Daisy. This episode has 
been the sole bit of romance in 
Daisy's life. What wonder that 
she recalls it vividly and tenderly 
now when she hears that the 
young heir of Glenholme is com- 
ing back to his own again ? 

‘Harry was a dear boy when 
he was here last, that time when 
he gave me Tartar,’ she remarks 
meditatively, when her father has 
brought his communication re- 
specting Mr. Poynter to a close. 
‘I wonder if he will have grown 
too big a man for us now.’ 

‘He'll have grown too big a 
man to swing with you in the 
garden or roast chestnuts with 
you in the harness-room ; and as 
we have no other form of enter- 
tainment to offer him, we need 
hot trouble our heads about him, 
I think, Daisy,’ Mrs. Eldon says, 
in a tone that’ is indicative of a 
desire to crush out the dawning 
interest in the ‘coming man’ from 
her daughter's heart. 

‘Now, mamma, it’s not like 
you to be ungracious to big men, 
any more than to little boys,’ 
Daisy says coaxingly. ‘ We gave 
Harry a greeting when he was a 
hobbledehoy, and we wanted no 
return for it. We'll give him a 
greeting again now that he has 
grown out of hobbledehoyhood, 
and there let it end—we shall 
want no return for that either.’ 

‘Why, Daisy, how seriously 
you speak? Daisy’s next sister, 
Ethel, says inquiringly. 

‘Not seriously—savagely I'm 
afraid !’ Daisy cries, rousing her- 
self from her unwontedly serious 
mood. ‘Fora minute I felt all 
awry with everything. Mamma 
dear, you are right: a young man 
about whose coming home a fuss 
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is made, and paid for, is too biga 
man for us.’ 

‘That’s just one of the nonsen- 
sical notions you girls take up,’ 
Daisy’s elder brother remarks, 
lounging into the room with the 
air of one who is quite competent 
to put them all in the straight 
path that shall surely lead them 
to a right judgment. He is a 
year or two older than Daisy, and 
he too, like his old friend Henry 
Poynter, Esq., of Glenholme, has 
just attained his majority. But 
his majority has not brought him 
anything particularly good, saving 
the knowledge that he has to look 
out for himself in the future, and 
that if he wants bread-and-butter 
he must work for it. Willie is a 
clever, sweet-natured, true-hearted 
young fellow, full of a queer mix- 
ture of village simplicity and uni- 
versity audacity ; for Mr. Eldon 
has made a mighty effort, crippling 
himself and the others horribly to 
do it. He has sent Willie to 
Oxford ; and the boy has done well 
there, both as regards work and 
the making of friends. It is set- 
tled that in the course of a week 
or two he shall take his place as 
tutor to Lord Gerald Deane, the 
second son of the Marquis of 

3eauton, whose eldest son, Lord 
St. Briac, has been a college- 
friend of Willie’s. Altogether it 
is gossiped in the village that the 
fortunes of the Eldon family are 
looking up a little just at this 
juncture ; for almost simultane- 
ously with the report of Willie’s 
having obtained this tutorship, 
another rumour arises to the effect 
that ‘ Miss Daisy’s rich aunt has 
asked her on a visit to London.’ 

That this is true soon hecomes 
an ascertained fact. Daisy's de- 
parture causes more commotion in 
Burnsleigh than the coming home 
of the young owner of Glenholme. 
Everybody knows the girl with 
the big blue, black-lashed eyes, and 
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everybody likes her well. They 
have seen her grow up in their 
midst: this one has given her a 
ride on his horse; that one has 
given her the great delight of 
feeding his poultry and chasing 
his pigs. The farmers one and all 
pay their tithes more willingly to 
Mr. Eldon than they would to 
any other man, simply because he 
is ‘Miss Daisy’s father ; and as 
for the poor people (to whom she 
has but little to give, poor child, 
but a few stray pence at times, 
and an unceasingly kind interest), 
they would sacritice Mrs, Gran- 
villeand her ill-favoured daughters 
at any given moment in cold 
blood for the sake of Daisy Eldon. 

Miss Bertram’s invitation to 
her niece is couched in the 
kindest terms; and late as her 
recognition of them is, they regard 
her tardiness with leniency on ac- 
count of the consideration she 
shows for them. 

‘I want Daisy to stay with me 
until I leave town in August,’ she 
writes; ‘and perhaps by that 
time my niece and I will have be- 
come so well used to each other 
that we may both find it pleasant 
for her to accompany me to the 
seaside,” Then Miss Bertram 
goes on to say that though it will 
be better that Daisy should defer 
getting a regular outfit until she, 
Miss Bertram, can superintend 
the transaction herself, still a 
little ready money may be desir- 
able on the occasion, and she 
therefore begs to enclose her sister 
a fifty-pound note, to be used for 
Daisy’s benefit. 

Naturally the girl is enchanted 
at the prospect of the change of 
scene and society which has thus 
suddenly and unexpectedly open- 
ed out before her. She has borne 
her portion, and more than her 
portion, of the burden of the 
weary, straightened, dull home- 
life brightly and uncomplainingly. 
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But she is young, and full of that 
rare capacity for pleasure and 
excitement which only belongs to 
heart-free healthy youth. The 
thought that almost immediately 
she is to begiven thefreedom ofthe 
fashionable London life of which 
she has read, and faint rumours 
of which have reached her in the 
course of various stilted conver- 
sations she has held with the Miss 
Granvilles, delights, dazzles, almost 
intoxicates her. Shehas, like every 
other girl, dreamt of ballroom 
scenes of gaiety and splendour ; she 
has longed to hear operas and see 
plays and drive in the Park and 
ride a gallant steed in Rotten Row; 
and now, by the grace of aunt 
Bertram, she will be enabled to 
realise her dreams. Like every 
other properly constituted girl, 
too, she rejoices in the thought of 
the pretty dresses and dainty boots 
and gloves, and the fairy-like 
structures of lace and flowers 
yclept bonnets, which will shortly 
adorn her supple slender figure and 
golden-crowned little head. But 
still, through the midst of all these 
pleasurable anticipations, there 
runs a vein of faint regret for all 
that she is leaving. She is the 
light of the house, the needle of 
the family, her mother’s counsellor 
in all the never-ending, constant- 
ly-recurring household complica- 
tions, her father’s confidante in 
his numerous times of tribulation. 
Tartar, too, is a serious drawback 
to her tasting unalloyed felicity 
in the idea of leaving home. The 
dear old dog is full of excellent 
feeling and good intentions; but 
she knows that he will not transfer 
his allegiance from herself to any 
member of herfamily, and that he 
will get into Bohemian habits of 
prowling about the villageand pick- 
ing up trifles in the way of rashly 
exposed beefsteaks and shoulders 
of mutton, in exchange for which 
no coin of the realm will be given. 
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‘ And if you’re chained up your 
sweet temper will be spoilt, my 
dog,’ she observes to him, when 
she is telling him of the flight she 
is about to take. ‘ O Tartar, what 
an auntly deed it would be on 
Miss Bertram’s part to include you 
in the invitation ! 

She is sitting in the same re- 
prehensible position—-namely, on 
the gate-post at the top of the 
hill-pasture—with the same repre- 
hensible companion lying at her 
feet, as on the occasion of our first 
seeing her. She has been in the 
habit of sitting here during many 
hours of all the summer days of 
her life. She has come here to 
blow the cobwebs away many a 
time, when family distress, which 
she has been powerless either to 
relieve or assuage, has driven her 
out to the open for a taste of the 
sweetness and light which cannot 
exist in a home in which poverty 
reigns. She has come here in 
hours of happy idleness, when 
there has been no claim upon her 
industrious hands or her clear 
little brain in the home depart- 
ment ; come here with some be- 
loved book, in the perusal of 
which she has lost all memory of 
the harrowing influence of the 
home-life of incessant contrivance 
and non-achievement. But she 
has never come here before with 
such an undefinable mixture of 
sadness and gladness in her heart 
as is therein this day. 

There is a good deal of pathos 
in the majority of partings. Quite 
as much—and to the full quite as 
true—pathos in the tearing one- 
self away from the places as from 
the people who have endeared the 
places to us. The fact that 

* No more by thee 
My steps shall be 
For ever and for ever’ 
is not a lamentable thing very 
often when the bare fact of leav- 
ing the brook is isolated. But it 
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is impossible to consider the ‘bare 
fact’ alone. A thousand associa- 
tions—-some tender, some true, 
some lacking the genuine ring of 
the metal, some sad, but all 
touching—well up as the hour 
of parting approaches. And the 
scenes that have many a time been 
pronounced uninteresting, and the 
life that has often been avowed to 
be flat, tame, and unprofitable, 
are regretted keenly, chiefly be- 
cause they are to be left. 

There is a good deal of this 
phase of feeling in Daisy’s mood 
this warm sweet day in June, as 
she sits here looking down over 
the waving pastures and across 
the leafy woods, and sees the smoke 
curling up from many a chimney 
in the village, on whose hearth she 
will be missed, Then her eyes 
roam away to the other side of 
the valley, and rest upon pictur- 
esque many-gabled Glenholme ; 
and she remembers that its owner 
will be home next week, and that 
she is going away for a visit of 
many months to-morrow. 

‘He'll think that I have for- 
gotten him altogether when he 
finds that I have gone away just 
as he comes back, and that I’ve 
even left the dog he gave me 
behind me. Tartar, if you could 
only speak, old dog, you could 
tell him a few truths, couldn’t 
you? But, perhaps, he may not 
care to hear them now that he’s 
coming back to take what Mr. 
Lincoln calls “ his proper place in 
the county.”’ 

Somehow or other this reflection 
has such an effect on the young 
lady, before whom such a golden 
vista is stretching, that she takes 
her way home through the village 
dejectedly for the first time in her 
life. And her friends then regard 
her, in consequence of this un- 
wonted aspect, more complacently 
than ever ; for they think that it 
‘shows such nice feeling on 
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Daisy's part not to be elated at 
the prospect of leaving them.’ 

Her new trunks are neatly 
packed this night with good stores 
of the choicest wearing - apparel 
that the adjacent country town, 
and the unceasing efforts of two 
dressmakers and milliners, have 
been able to achieve in the time ; 
and Daisy stands ready dressed 
in the hall, saying the last good- 
bye, waiting for the wagonette 
from the Burnsleigh Arms to 
come and convey her to the rail- 
way-station seven miles off. There 
are a good many tears shed at the 
parting. Poor Mrs. Eldon looks 
forward with a sinking heart to 
the weary weeks which must 
elapse before she has any more 
efficient aid in her herculean task 
of trying to keep things in order 
than may be given her by Ethel. 
That Ethel is as great a darling 
in her way as Daisy, no one can 
deny ; but she isa perfect mistress 
of the art of creating confusion 
and disorder. But even through 
the tears which blind the mother’s 
eyes the mother perceives proudly 
that this eldest child of hers is as 
fair a flower as can ever have 
blossomed, no matter under what 
conditions of luxury, care, cul- 
ture, and refinement. 

‘Daisy will stand comparison 
with any of the wealthy aristocrats 
whom my sister worships,’ she 
says to her husband. And though 
he tries to be partly amused at, 
and partly contemptuous of, the 
maternal vanity, he shares his 
wife’s pride in the glory of Daisy’s 
beauty to its fullest extent. 

In truth, though in days to 
come the choicest triumphs of the 
respective arts of Mesdames Elise 
and Louise may adorn Daisy’s 
person, she will never look lovelier 
than she does this morning in her 
plain blue-cambric dress and 
white hat with the one blue 
feather. The soft cerulean tint 
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harmonises with the clear trans- 
parent skin and with the bright 
golden hair marvellously well. 

‘Bless you, my own! her 
mother whispers when the moment 
for the final farewell comes. ‘I 
feel as if you would never be quite 
one of us again.’ 

‘ And I feel a conviction that I 
shall come back and live and die 
in Burnsleigh, mamma,’ the girl 
says, feigning a cheerfulness she 
does not feel. Then for a minute 
or two she becomes a mere shuttle- 
cock in the midst of those affec- 
tionate battledoors, her brothers 
and sisters; and presently, after 
hugging Tartar, Daisy is gone. 

It is six o'clock in the evening 
when she reaches the terminus, 
where her aunt’s carriage and her 
aunt’s maid awaither. The maid 
has come on the mission with the 
very faintest interest in her heart 
concerning the object of it. In 
Miss Bertram’s country-bred niece 
she has anticipated finding a 
gauche, ill-dressed young woman 
without ‘any style,’ whom she 
determines to ‘ put in her proper 
place’ at once, in order that no 
opposition influence to her own 
may be obtained over Miss Ber- 
tram. But when this perfectly 
self-possessed, beautiful, and well- 
dressed young lady looks at her 
quietly, and directs her to ‘ see to 
my luggage,’ Wharton, Miss Ber- 
tram’s ‘own maid,’ renounces all 
her preconceived putting-down in- 
tentions hurriedly, and finds her- 
self obeying the intruder instead 
of dictating to her. 

Nevertheless, when they get 
into the carriage and roll away 
towards ‘Wimpole - street, the 
‘pampered menial’ makes one 
attempt at getting the whip-hand 
of the ‘ poor relation.’ If Daisy 
can only be made to feel her own 
insignificance at starting sufli- 
ciently for Wharton to venture to 
offer her advice, then will her 





mistress’s niece be an innocuous 
element in the house, Wharton 
feels tolerably well convinced. 
Acting on this conviction, she 
says, 

‘What a nice thing for you, 
miss, to be sure, to have such a 
treat as this 

Daisy levels her long sweet blue 
eyes at the speaker, and fixes the 
latter well with them before she 
replies. 

‘I don’t understand you; you 
must tell me what you mean.’ 

Wharton fidgets under the gaza,; 
for all their sweetness, the blue 
eyes can look stern enough when 
occasion requires. 

*I mean that it must be such a 
grand change for you, miss, to 
come up to a lady like your haunt, 
who lives in such style as will 
surprise you. I know what it is 
for young ladies to come away 
from their quiet country homes, 
where they never see no life nor 
nothing. They feel quite lost very 
often.’ 

‘I don’t think you need trouble 
yourself about my feeling that ; 
thank you,’ Daisy puts in quietly. 

But Wharton feels that she must 
accomplish her noble aim now or 
never, and so goes on eagerly, 

‘So any little advice I can give 
you about what you had better 
get and what will please your 
aunt, I’m sure I shall be most 
happy to offer. Miss Bertram, 
like all the great ladies, has her 
moods, and I understand them, 
and can often give you a hint. 
You see, I’ve been used to great 
ladies and their ways all my life.’ 

*And I have not,’ Daisy says 
coolly. ‘I will tell my aunt what 
you say ; and if she wishes me to 
put myself under the tuition of 
her maid, I shall know what to 
do.’ 

‘No offence was meant, miss,’ 
the woman says confusedly ; for 
she feels that she has been worsted 
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by the young lady, and imperilled 
her own position with the young 
lady’s aunt. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Daisy has been just a month 
in London. She has been pre- 
sented, and danced at Marlborough 
House ; she has heard Patti and 
Nicolini in half a dozen operas ; 
she has been to all the best thea- 
tres; watched the polo lists at 
Hurlingham, and incited. the 
champions on either side to 
doughty deeds for the sake of her 
approving smiles. She has been 
the belle of a dozen ballrooms, 
the secret of success at many of 
those usually dreary things, ‘after- 
noons at home,’ which her aunt 
will persist in frequenting ; ‘and 
altogether has approved herself 
the best investment Miss Bertram 
could possibly have made from a 
society point of view. 

Daisy has, in fact, brought an 
enormous amount of grist to that 
mill of fashion, in which Miss 
Bertram is so gratified at being 
ground. The girl, with her fresh, 
vigorous, happy youth and beauty, 
has taught the selfish wealthy old 
maid some useful lessons. With 
her whole heart, and with all the 
intensity of her vigorous young 
body and mind, Daisy can enjoy 
—and does enjoy—the enjoyable. 
With equal whole - heartedness 
and intensity she spurns the most 
glorious and enjoyable ends, if 
the means by which she can attain 
them are not without flaw or 
blemish. 

She has not been admirably 
well paraded on the boards of that 
great theatre, the world of fashion, 
for nothing, her aunt feels proudly, 
when Sir Bolingbroke Bray begins 
to haunt her path, and intrigue 
for invitations to houses at which 
he knows the Daisy will appear. 





But the Daisy is wofully blind 
to her own interests, it seems to 
Miss Bertram, as she remarks 
that Daisy’s smiling flexible lips 
rarely open when Sir Bolingbroke 
is her partner, and that if her eyes 
light on him by any chance there 
comes a look of sorrowful scorn 
into their depths, that is very 
detrimental to her chances of be- 
coming Lady Bray. ‘Daisy's a 
darling,’ her aunt thinks, in com- 
mon with every one else; ‘ but 
baronets of ancient lineage and 
large rent-roll do not grow on 
every bush.’ Moreover, the young 
man is handsome, and quite clever 
enough for every-day life. What 
ean be blinding Daisy’s vision 
that she does not see the advan- 
tages of such a match? Perhaps 
it may be that Daisy is in no 
haste to be ‘woo'd and married 
and a’,’ by reason of some vague 
unfounded hope she may have of 
inheriting her aunt’s property. 
Miss Bertram determines to rid 
her niece of the burden this error 
will be to her without delay, and 
to tackle the subject with spirit 
and determination, one morning 
while Daisy is waiting for the 
horses to come round for her to 
go into the Row. 

The girl, who is very pretty 
in any and every kind of garment 
that the ingenuity of garment- 
makers can devise, looks supreme- 
ly well in her habit. For erect- 
ness, for ease, for having that air 
of being at home in her saddle 
without which the most daring 
and skilful of riders look out of 
place on horseback, Daisy chal- 
lenges competition with the most 
famous horsewomen of the day. 
She takes her fast-trotting little 
bay horse, the Knave of Hearts, 
through the throng at a pace 
which excites its admiration, and 
in a way that does not excite its 
awe. It is the sight of her on 
horseback which has brought Sir 
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Bolingbroke Bray to the conclu- 
sion that happiness and he will be 
strangers, unless he throws the 
handkerchief to her, and she picks 
it up with proper humility and 
flattering eagerness. 

‘ You like this riding, and the 
round altogether, don’t you, my 
dear? her aunt begins. 

‘Like it! I love it!’ the girl 
replies. ‘ You have given me so 
much happiness, aunt Bertram ! 
For this one month’s joy that 
I've had, I can never be sufficient- 
ly grateful to you, even if I spend 
all the rest of my life in thanking 
you for this bit of gold that you've 
let into it.’ 

Miss Bertram is almost moved 
from her disillusionary purpose 
by the ungrudging way in which 
Daisy pours forth her gratitude. 
However, the old lady nerves her- 
self to the task by a timely re- 
membrance of Sir Bolingbroke, 
the young baronet who has 
been touted for assiduously by 
the most long-sighted mammas 
during the whole of this and last 
season. The consideration that 
Daisy may do what is wise and 
well in the way of smiling upon 
bis suit, if she imagines that un- 
less she does so her only alter- 
native will be to retire into the 
beautiful but monotonous shades 
of Burnsleigh, checks Miss Ber- 
tram in the good resolve to be 
generous which she has almost 
made. Accordingly she steels her 
sympathetic heart, and says, 

‘I’m glad that your visit to me 
has been such a pleasant one, my 
dear Daisy ; but I can’t help feel- 
ing that there has been more ami- 
ability than diseretion in my con- 
duct towards you. I have given 


you a taste for a manner of life 
that is, of course, quite dissimilar 
to the one you will have to lead 
at Burnsleigh when you go home 
again. Look out there at the 
little Knave of Hearts; see how 
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his skin gleams in thesun. Poor 
child! How you will feel parting 
with that horse ? 

‘Yes, I shall feel it terribly,’ 
Daisy admits, with a short sigh ; 
‘but anyway, aunt Bertram, [ 
have had the pleasure of which 
no one can rob me, of having 
ridden him, and of having seen 
that he is more admired than any 
horse in the Row.’ 

It occurs to Daisy, as she says 
this, that if her aunt's sorrow atthe 
separation which is to ensne be- 
tween horse and rider is very sin- 
cere, the way may easily be paved 
by Miss Bertram’s gold for the 
Knave of Hearts taking up his re- 
sidence permanently in Burnsleigh. 

‘He is not more admired than 
his rider is, I hear on all sides,’ 
Miss Bertram says, as archly as 
she can bring herself to speak in 
her anxiety. ‘ Sir Bolingbroke was 
saying only yesterday—’ 

. Something not worth hearing, 
I’m sure, as he said it. Now, 
aunt, I'm off.’ 

She holds her winsome face up 
to her aunt to be kissed, as she 
speaks, and the old lady takes it 
tenderly between her two wither- 
ed ring-weighted hands, and says, 

‘My dear, I wish you would 
think it worth while to listen to 
something he has to say to you. 
Think, Daisy: he can give his 
wife all, and far more than, I have 
been able to give you of pleasure 
and luxury. You would like to 
have your own carriages, your own 
opera-box, your own place in so- 
ciety, as one of its brightest orna- 
ments; and you would like to 
be in a position to help those 
at home, wouldn’t you, Daisy? 
Think of what you can do for 
your poor broken-down father and 
your worried worn-out mother. 
Think of the aid you might be to 
your brothers and sisters if you 
will only be wise. Wouldn't 
you like to have all the luxuries 
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and the power of doing good that 
I’ve named ? 

‘ Very much indeed.’ 

‘Then you will be wise ? 

‘I hope so, aunt Bertram. As 
you say, mamma is a worried and 


worn-out woman ; more shame to ° 


those who might have saved her 
from being either! But she has 
always had the strength to teach 
her children to try to do what is 
right; and if we attend to our 
mother’s teaching, and try to do 
what is right, we shall surely do 
what is wise.’ 

‘Then you will listen when Sir 
Bolingbroke speaks to you, as I 
know he is dying to speak, Daisy? 

‘ Yes, I will.’ 

‘My darling sensible child! 
You shall have the most perfect 
trousseau of the year! You will 
listen! My dearest hopes are real- 
ised !’ 

Miss Bertram caresses her niece 
more affectionately than she has 
ever caressed anything, save her 
white Persian cat, in her life be- 
fore, for she sees in that niece the 
future Lady Bray. Her niece 
responds to these caresses by say- 
ing, 
‘I will listen to Sir Boling- 
broke when he offers me the car- 
riages and horses and jewels and 
opera-box you speak of. And 
when he has finished, I will ask 
him where the woman to whom 
they belong of right is. Aunt 
Bertram, do you think I am deaf? 
Don’t you think I have heard the 
story of his heartless neglect of 
the poor girl he married—neglect 
and unkindness which drove her 
so far wrong that he was able to 
divorce her? Before Sir Boling- 
broke persuades me to be his wife 
he must drug my memories, and 
undo the teaching of my mother’s 
example! And with these words 
on her lips, and righteous wrath 
against Sir Bolingbroke and all 
who would advocate his cause 
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with her in her heart, Daisy El- 
don goes away for her customary 
morning’s ride. 

It will be hard to renounce it 
all, the young blonde beauty feels, 
as she turns in at the Apsley 
House Gate, followed by her 
model groom, and lets the Knave 
of Hearts go off at that striding 
trot of his, which easily covers 
eighteen miles within the hour. 
The Row is very full this morn- 
ing, and a hundred hats are raised 
to Daisy as she winds her way 
skilfully through the crowd of 
riders on her way down. Dozens 
of other acquaintances, both mas- 
culine and feminine, are leaning 
against the railings and sitting 
upon the chairs. These bide their 
time patiently for a word or a 
bow or a nod from the young 
beauty, who is also reputed to be 
the rich Miss Bertram’s heiress. 
Pleasure is expressed in the faces 
of all she knows at the sight of 
her, for Daisy has achieved the 
rare distinction of being liked by 
women as much as she is admired 
by men. She has never damaged 
a rival’s cause by damning her 
with faint praise. She has never 
vaunted herself in any way, either 
by word or deed or look. She 
has never, in short, boasted or 
triumphed about herself to the 
depreciation of any other girl; 
and so she is liked and imitated 
and courted by all the female 
portion of her aunt’s coterie, who 
are wise enough in their genera- 
tion to perceive that her chances 
are better than their own, in 
spite of her having made such a 
late appearance on the boards of 
society. 

She is a very fair specimen of 
a well-bred young Englishwoman, 
as, having ‘ taken it out of him’ in 
a sharp trot down to the Ken- 
sington Gardens rails, Daisy turns, 
and, holding her handsome little 
horse in to a walk, rides slowly 
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along. There is no ‘ doubt’ about 
Miss Eldon, even in this place, 
where discernment is so sorely 
taxed. There is not a superfluous 
button, not an unnecessary bit of 
braid about her navy-blue habit ; 
and round the brim of her hat 
there is not a superfluous half 
inch of tulle. You remark imme- 
diately that she does not ride to 
her audience, and that both horse 
and rider are perfect types of their 
respective kinds. But if you do 
not know her, you remark nothing 
further. 

Truth to tell, she is riding the 
Knave of Hearts with most repre- 
hensible carelessness this morn- 
ing ; for her mind is very much 
given to the consideration of that 
question concerning Sir Boling- 
broke which her aunt has raised 
with auntly zeal and indiscretion. 
Miss Bertram’s words have not 
borne all the fruit she intended 
them to bear ; still they have had 
some weight with the girl, who 
has up to this morning enjoyed 
all that is enjoyable without 
troubling very much as to what 
is to follow. But now, as Daisy 
rides slowly along, she falls to 
thinking of what the home-life 
down at Burnsleigh is ; and when 
she has thoroughly resuscitated 
the memories of it, she has it 
borne in upon her vividly that 
she will have to go back to that 
life, and resume it, just as though 
this brilliant episode had never 
come within her experience. The 
sweet blue eyes are gazing appa- 
rently at the living panorama be- 
fore her. In reality they are look- 
ing into the future, and seeing all 
the gloom of it. 

She is startled abruptly from 
her daydream by the Knave of 
Hearts suddenly swerving to the 
near side, and then returning to 
the path of duty by a series of 
plunges. Well-bred horse as he 
is, he cannot always control an 
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emotion of surprise, and he has 
experienced a profound one in 
seeing a young man who is lean- 
ing on the railings sweep off his 
hat in salute to Miss Eldon. He 
is an English horse, and utterly 
unaccustomed to the society of 
men who signalise the fact of 
their existence before the lady has 
nodded an acknowledgment of it. 

Of course Daisy sits the shy. 
If I ever venture to unseat a 
heroine, it shall be in a little 
country lane, where no one can 
see her. For though such acci- 
dents do happen in public places 
in real life, it is not advisable 
that they should ever befall a 
heroine of romance. The majority 
prefer that she should be a sort 
of female Admirable Crichton, 
and it is well to respect the pre- 
judices of the majority. 

But though Daisy remains in 
the saddle, the shy arouses her 
suddenly from her daydream, 
afd looking with understanding 
for the cause of the emotion of 
the Knave of Hearts, she finds it 
in a young, tall, lissom-figured 
man, whose swarthy face is glow- 
ing with satisfaction at the sight 
of her, and whose tawny eyes are 
riveted upon hers with a tender 
earnestness that brings vividly 
before her a half-forgotten scene, 
in which a handsome boy trans- 
ferred a well-loved mastiff puppy 
to the care and ownership of a 
golden-haired slip of a girl. 

The Knave is almost brought 
upon his haunches by a dexterous 
turn of her wrist, and in a mo- 
ment she is leaning forward hold- 
ing her hand out with hearty 
gladness. 

‘ Harry Poynter! How did you 
know me ? 

‘ By your eyes and hair, Daisy,’ 
the young fellow replies ; ‘ they’re 
not changed, though you are. But 
I ask the same question : how did 
you know me? 

T 
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‘I knew—’ she begins, then she 
hesitates. It is difficult to say 
how she recognised him. In the 
old days he had been the plea- 
santest object on which her vision 
ever lighted, and now, though he 
is utterly different from the boy 
whom she remembers, there is no 
one who may with him compare. 
‘You're very different from what 
you were when you gave me Tar- 
tar ; but still somehow you're like 
your old self,’ she says at last ; 
and as she says it she sees Sir 
Bolingbroke Bray approaching 
her. 

‘So you remember Tartar too,’ 
Mr. Poynter says delightedly ; and 
her attention being caught by Sir 
Bolingbroke at this juncture, it 
is some few moments before she 
can reply. ‘ 

‘Remember Tartar! Does on 
forget one’s dearest friend after 
being separated from him for a 
month ? 

‘Who's the happy man who 
occupies that proud position, Miss 
Eldon? Sir Bolingbroke says 
lightly, laughing. He quite means 
to have Daisy for his wife ; but it 
does not stir the faintest jealousy 
within him to hear her speak of 
some one unknown as her dearest 
friend. If she will only become 
Lady Bray he is quite prepared to 
bear the burden of her forming a 
dozen ‘ dearest friendships,’ if she 
feels so inclined. 

* He’s only a dog,’ Daisy says ; 
and then she turns a little in her 
saddle, and inclines her head 
slightly to Sir Bolingbroke, in a 
way that ought to show him that 
she considers their interview at an 
end—that he is free to, and she 
ready and willing that he should, 
ride on—and that she desires to 
resume uninterrupted intercourse 
with the handsome, debonair-look- 
ing young fellow who is leaning 
over the rails. 

But this is not at all within the 


limits of Sir Bolingbroke’s inten- 
tions. A rival in the abstract, or 
even a defined rival if he only be 
absent, is endurable enough to the 
young baronet. But a rival well 
defined and present, who engrosses 
Daisy’s attention away from Sir 
Bolingbroke Bray, is quite a dif- 
ferent thing. 

‘I shall have the honour—your 
aunt has accorded me her permis- 
sion—of being your escort this 
morning, Miss Eldon,’ he says, 
sitting at ease coolly, and regard- 
ing Mr. Poynter with the same 
lazy expression of interest which 
he might exert himself to evince 
at sight of an Indian brave or a 
fine specimen of a wild red-deer. 
There is about Harry Poynter 
such vitality, such young, healthy, 
happy vigour and freshness, that 
he is a marked object here in the 
ranks of languid, bored, fashion- 
able-looking men. It is not that 
the recently returned squire of 
Glenholme is rough, unpolished, 
ill-dressed, or ‘ bad form’ in any 
way ; it is simply his looking 
thoroughly ‘alive’ which distin- 
guishes him from the majority of 
the men who are inertly reclining 
in divers attitudes that are ex- 
pressive of utter weariness on the 
railings under the blazing July 
sun. Daisy, who is replete with 
this same physical force herself, 
perceives and appreciates it quick- 
ly in another, especially when it 
is presented in.so fair a guise as 
in the person of her old friend 
Harry Poynter. 

Tartar is a very thawing topic. 
They discuss him as he was in 
the days of his infantile grace and 
innocence, and Daisy describes 
the dog into which he has de- 
veloped. She winds up her essay 
on Tartar by saying, 

‘ But how is it that you’ve been 
so long in England without seeing 
him ? 

* Because; he says, ‘I denied 
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myself that bliss in order to watch 
for the opportunity, which has 
come at last, of seeing you.’ 

Daisy’s pearly face grows pink 
as she hears him, and her eyes 
gleam like stars with the sweet 
pleasure she feels in her old 
friend’s remembrance of her. Of 
what avail is it to Sir Bolingbroke 
now that he has the place at her 
off-side for the remainder of this 
morning’s ride? Harry Poynter 
has the nearer place in her in- 
terest; and that once fairly 
awakened, the end is not so very 
unforeseen. 

‘It has been the one drawback 
to my otherwise perfect felicity 
up here, that I wasn’t down at 
Burnsleigh when they welcomed 
you to your “own again,”’ she 
says to young Poynter, disregard- 
ing grandly the symptoms Sir 
Bolingbroke is lazily developing 
of its being his opinion that it 
would be well for them to move 
on. 
‘I had stayed away from “ my 
own” for a good many years for 
other people's pleasure; it occurred 
to me that it wouldn’t hurt other 
people very much if I stayed away 
a little longer for my own,’ he 
answers, sparkling up with a 
sense of the entire appreciation 
she will have for all that is meant 
or may be meant by his speech. ‘I 
didn’t feel inclined to hie me home 
the instant I was free to do so; 
the place and I know so little 
ofeach other that I shall see very 
little of it, if itself is the only at- 
traction it offers me.’ 

‘ ¥ou shall not be an absentee,’ 
she cries out. ‘I mean—lI beg 
your pardon, Mr. Poynter ; but I 
live in the place, you know, and 
understand all about the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of your 
absence or presence. The people 
you let it to were rich and good 
enough in their way; but they 
thought more about the London 
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shop by which they make their 
money—very naturally—than they 
did about ameliorating the con- 
dition of the poor or oiling the 
social hinges of the neighbourhood. 
And papa was a sort of stand be- 
tween those new people and the 
Granvilles and others of the Gran- 
ville ilk, and papa suffered. Don’t 
you understand now why I wish 
you to go home and to stay at 
home—as you will, Harry ? 

She bends forward again to 
offer him her hand in farewell as 
she says this, and a smile like a 
sunburst gleams forth from her 
glorious eyes and breaks the lines 
that have been sombre about her 
flexible lips. 

*‘O Daisy, Daisy, if you look 
like that I'll go to Glenholme or 
to anywhere else for your sake,’ 
he mutters; and then he adds 
aloud, ‘ May I have your address? 
I hear you are staying with your 
aunt, Miss Bertram.’ 

“She gives him her card at once 
gladly, and now Sir Bolingbroke 
feels that the time has come for 
him to assert himself. 

‘In the interests of the Knave 
I must beg you to come on, Miss 
Eldon; he has chafed against your 
unconsciously tightened hand till 
his mouth is bleeding.’ 

She slackens her rein at once, 
and the clever little horse steps 
out in his matchless style without 
another suggestion being made to 
him. ‘Come and call on us to- 
morrow,’ the girl lilts out to Harry 
Poynter, turning her bright face 
towards him encouragingly ; and 
as he shouts back his promise to 
do so, he resolves that he will 
call and call again till he wins the 
right to call this darling Daisy 
his own. 

Sir Bolingbroke is very sensible. 
He sees that Daisy is in a rarefied 
atmosphere, the chief elements of 
which are recollection and possi- 
bility, admiration for a new type, 
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sympathy with a good-looking 
adventurer upon an untried career, 
and girlish glee in the part she is 
playing of wielder of strong men’s 
wills. ; 

‘Let her nourish her fancies,’ 
Sir Bolingbroke thinks as he trots 
along by the Knave’s side, dis- 
coursing of the wind and the sun, 
the weather and the forthcoming 
banquet at Orleans House, the 
impossibility of existing in Lon- 
don an hour after ‘ one feels that 
the time to go has come,’ and the 
miserable nothingness of a life 
that has to be lived away from 
London altogether. ‘Let her 
nourish her fancies ; they are in- 
tangibilities that will never inter- 
fere with my comfort; and the 
effort she makes at nursing them 
throws an enormous amount ‘of 
expression into those seas of love 
and phantasy—her eyes.’ 

Accordingly, in fulfilment of 
his view of the case, Sir Boling- 
broke sends sentiment to the right- 
about altogether this morning, and 
talks nothing but society to her. 

‘You'll be at Lady Beauton’s 
to-morrow of course? he half 
questions. ‘St. Briac is to con- 
quer the heiress of the year, Miss 
Millard, on his own ground—it’s 
an understood thing: she goes 
for the title and his good looks, 
and he goes for all that “ cotton” 
can procure him.’ 

‘How very funny, and how 
very sad! Daisy sayssagely. ‘You 
speak just as if Miss Millard were 
a bale of goods, and as if Lord 
St. Briac wouldn’t have to live 
with her so long as they both do 
live, if they marry.’ 

‘That doesn’t always follow, 
Miss Eldon,’ Sir Bolingbroke 
answers with (to his credit, be it 
said) a heightened colour. 

‘What doesn’t always follow? 
the Daisy asks, in innocent forget- 
fulness of the ‘story’ of Sir Boling- 
broke and Lady Bray. 


‘ Well, it doesn’t always happen 
that people live together, ‘‘so long 
as they both do live,” because they 
marry unadvisedly. Let me tell 

ou—’ 

. ‘No; tell me nothing,’ Daisy 
interrupts. ‘People shouldn't 
marry unadvisedly. We can all 
stay as we are if we can’t marry 
the one we love; and if we marry 
the one we love, then it must be 
all right.’ 

‘That’s your theory,’ he lisps 
laughingly. 

‘That’s what I believe, Sir 
Bolingbroke.’ 

‘Well, my practice has been 
somewhat different; but I won’t 
defile your ears by giving you a 
recital of the last Lady Bray’s 
works. Ihave been a very badly- 
treated man, and I thought myself 
a blighted man, Miss Eldon, until 
I saw you ; now I feel that Istill 
have a motive in life, and that 
motive is to win you for my 
wife.’ 

He is a graceful, lissom, well- 
favoured young fellow, and he 
has a baronetcy and twenty thou- 
sand a year. Daisy remembers 
that he is, and that he has all 
these advantages, as she listens to 
him. Across her mind, too, as 
she listens, there flashes a vision 
of what Burnsleigh life is and will 
be. But closely following on that 
vision there comes one of a gallant- 
looking, dark-eyed, sanguine-com- 
plexioned man, who has looked at 
her this day with a look to which 
her heart has beaten responsively, 
in a way that it has never beaten 
to the look of another man. And 
side by side with this remembrance 
there rises another—that of Sir 
Bolingbroke’s sorely tried, sadly 
fallen, lost, unmentioned, and un- 
mentionable wife. 

Daisy is not a woman of the 
world yet. She does not under- 
stand that ‘ these things are,’ but 
are not to be mentioned. So she 
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comes out with rather a hard re- 
joinder to his request. 

‘What an unworthy motive, 
Sir Bolingbroke! For your real 
wife is still alive, isn't she?’ 

‘She is not my wife. Don’t 
you understand that I have di- 
vorced her? 

‘I don’t understand anything 
of the sort; I only understand that 
what God has joined together man 
cannot put asunder. I am sorry 
for you, for I think you ought to 
live the rest of your life alone, 
and that thought is a sad one. 
Now, shall we go home ?” 

‘I am to consider your answer 
a final one? 

‘ Yes, please,’ she says simply ; 
and then, as they come to the end 
of the Row, she puts her hand 
out towish him good-bye, and says, 

‘No one will know of this from 
me, Sir Bolingbroke.’ 

‘I don’t care who knows that I 
have “ loved the highest,” though 
it’s been my ill-fortune to have 


loved in vain,’ he says, in a tone of 


such brave sincerity that Daisy’s 
heart melts towards him, and her 
eyes beam such admiration for the 
manly candour with which he 
speaks of his disappointment, that 
he takes heart of grace, and deter- 
mines to ‘try her again’ at some 
future day. ‘ Her head is a trifle 
turned by the success she has 
had,’ he tells himself. ‘ When 
the season is over, and she has to 
face the parsonage and the poverty 
again, she'll take a more lenient 
view of my position.’ 

Meanwhile Daisy rides home 
with her head and heart in a 
whirl of delight at the unexpected 
rencontre she has had with her old 
friend Harry Poynter. By the 
time she gets into her aunt’s 
presence she has forgotten all 
about Sir Bolingbroke Bray, and 
so she replies to Miss Bertram’s 
anxious inquiry, ‘ Well, have you 
seen him? with the words, 
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‘ Yes, aunt, and it has made me 
so happy; he’s coming here to 
call to-morrow.’ 

‘ It’s rather strange that he does 
not come to-day, J] think,’ Miss 
Bertram cries, embracing Daisy 
rapturously ; ‘ my darling child, I 
am so pleased! The best match of 
the season! Twenty thousand a 
year anda title! They will admit 
down at Burnsleigh that I have 
done well for my niece.’ 

‘Are you thinking of Sir Bo- 
lingbroke? Daisy stammers. 

‘ Of course I am; of whom else 
can J—or you—be thinking 
Miss Bertram almost screams. 

‘I was thinking of my old 
friend Harry Poynter,’ Daisy says, 
blushing and langhing. ‘I told 
you when I came up first, if you 
remember, that the young Squire 
of Glenholme was coming back to 
live. O, didn’t I mention it? 
I’m surprised at that, for I wa 
thinking about him a great deal. 
He gave me Tartar. Well, this 
morning I saw him in the Row, 
and, O aunt Bertram, he has 
grown so handsome, and he looks 
so splendid and manly! He’s com- 
ing to morrow to call on you—’ 

‘Have you seen Sir Doling- 
broke ? Miss Bertram interrupted 
sternly. 

‘Yes.’ 

Daisy feels that she is going to 
be. sharply cross-examined, and 
nerves herself to the task of baf- 
fling her aunt’s curiosity and k 
ing her promise of ‘not letting 
any one know’ that she has re- 
jected the baronet. 

‘You have seen him, and he 
has spoken to you? At least he 
went to the Row fer that purpose 
this morning.’ 

‘Yes, he spoke to me,’ Daisy 
says innocently. 

‘And what have you said to 
him ? 

‘O, a number of things! I was 
in such high spirits at having seen 
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Harry that I talked more than 
usual, I think.’ 

‘Do leave Harry, as you call 
him (I detest such familiarity be- 
tween young men and women as 
exists in the present day) out of 
the conversation, and tell me, 
without further frivolity, how you 
and Sir Bolingbroke stand with 
regard to each other.’ 

‘Very pleasantly, I believe,’ 
Daisy says quietly. ‘He told me 
about Lord St. Briac and Miss 
Millard: Lord St. Briac wants 
her money, Sir Bolingbroke says, 
and she wants the title. It’s to 
be arranged to-morrow at Lady 
Beauton’s dance. Are we going to 
it, aunt? Sir Bolingbroke asked 
me, and I couldn’t tell him.’ 

‘We are,’ Miss Bertram says 
curtly. Then she sits in silence 
for a few minutes, feeling puzzled 
and disappointed. Sir Boling- 
broke has evidently, she thinks, 
either failed to find an opportu- 
nity of wooing Daisy this morn- 
ing, or failed to use it. No girl 
could resist avowing that she had 
received such a brilliant offer, if 
the offer had been made; at least 
ninety-nine girls out ofa hundred 
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could not refrain from uttering 
the vaunt. However, it is just 
possible, she feels, that Daisy 
may be the exceptional hundredth. 
So she makes one more effort to 
discover exactly how things are. 

‘And that was all he said? 
You have nothing more to tell 
me? 

‘ Well, aunt, to tell the truth, 
I can’t remember all he said. He 
spoke about St. Briac and Miss 
Millard—that I’ve told you ; and 
we talked of Tartar; and he said 
how splendidly the Knave trotted. 
And so he does, aunt Bertram ; 
there isn’t another horse that 
comes near him as to pace or 
style of going.’ 

‘Wasted his time talking about 
Tartar and the Knave, the great 
goose !’ Miss Bertram thinks an- 
grily, but she says aloud, 

‘ Yes, Sir Bolingbroke is a good 
judge of horses, as he is of most 
things. The woman who is for- 
tunate enough to win him will be 
the mistress of the best-appointed 
establishment in London; and 
after saying this Miss Bertram 
does allow Sir Bolingbroke to 
drop out of the conversation. 





MARINA. 


Wuenre the sea-winds mutter 
And the sea-waves utter 

Sounding dirges on the echoing shore, 
Where the vocal leaflet 
Sighs upon the reeflet, 

There Marina slumbers evermore. 


There the sea-witch moaning, 
Times the sea-elf groaning, 

And weird Echo pours her solemn roar, 
Through the sea-cave broken, 
Sprent with many a token, 

Many a spoil from ocean’s wizard store. 


There, where dimly breaking, 
From the sea-verge waking, 
Samoa’s peak the azure waste surveys, 
There in sea-weed braided, 
Deep in coral shaded, 
Hidden, sleeps Marina from my gaze. 


Far from Pity weeping, 
Love his vigil keeping, 
In the sea-urn mouldering in her bloom, 
Sleeps the dark-eyed maiden, 
Sleeps, while, sorrow laden, 
Sad Remembrance wails above her tomb. 


3ut though ruthless surges 
Chant her only dirges, 
And no signal points her place of doom ; 
Though no mourner wailing, 
But the white gull sailing, 
Mourns her lustre quenched in endless gloom ; 


Still, when evening glimmers, 
And the crisp wave shimmers, 

And thy brow, Samoa, purple dyes, 
Pensive thought shall render 
Votive offerings tender, 

Breathing o’er her fate responsive sighs. 


And the crested billow, 
Beating round her pillow, 
Elfin-winged the spirit-shades explore ; 
And the gust awaking, 
Through the death-locks breaking, 
Oft unto my sight her beauteous shape restore. 
HECTOR A, STUART. 











ALPINE ASCENTS AND ADVENTURES.* 


Many philanthropists, averse to 
the effusion of bluod so long as 
‘peace with honour’ can be pre- 
served, yet share the opinion that 
there is one spectacle which is 
worse than that of a nation at 
war—that one spectacle being a 
nation so far lapsed from hero- 
ism into sloth and luxury as to 
be unfit or unable to go to war. 
Others are still troubled in their 
minds as to what will be a fitting 
and competent substitute for war, 
when war shall have ceased, as an 
educator in the chivalry of doing, 
daring, and self-sacrifice. Nation- 


ally, as Englishmen, we do not 
feel the pressure of the question. 


Our wars are not yet over ; our 
temple of Janus is still open ; and 
it is only in dreams that we are 
able to anticipate the closing 
of its portals. Yet apart from 
wars and the prospect of wars, 
we choose, even in the midst of 
wealth and the possibilities of in- 
glorious ease, to endure and to 
suffer. From infancy we have a 
sort of instinctive faculty for seek- 
ing out pain as pain, and certainly 
as discipline; our childhood re- 
joices in that physical exertion 
and physical fatigue which it in- 
tuitively appreciates as an in- 
strument of training; and our 
youth and manhood delight in the 
ardent and arduous excitement of 
the chase, the perilous pleasures 
of land and sea, the contests of 
the river and the plain, the splen- 
did dangers of the mountain. It 
is in the aggregate of our sports 
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and voluntary exercises that as a 
people we still realise the spring- 
time and flower of our virility ; 
and are bold and patient in the 
conviction that a nation of athletes 
must ever be a nation that holds 
in its grasp at least the potenti- 
ality of empire. ‘That excite- 
ment,’ says the author of the book 
before us, ‘which is needed by 
the high-hearted English character 
and temperament is supplied, in 
part at least, in quiet days in 
which there are no noble wars, 
and but few chances of stirring 
adventure, by Alpine climbing. 
Hence the irresistible attraction 
of the fascinating pursuit of 
mountaineering to men of fine 
physique; to men of ardent, 
highly-organised, even of ideal, 
natures. The risk involved in 
first-class Alpine work is sufficient 
to lend to climbing the dignity of 
danger; and the poet may rejoice 
in the results of the feats which 
the athlete achieves. The moun- 
taineer experiences the highest 
physical and temperamental joy 
of which the human frame is cap- 
able. Every nerve is excited, 
every muscle exercised, in attain- 
ing to, and traversing, the lofty 
Alpine peaks and passes. If the 
mountaineer be a poet, he feels 
besides, in his spiritual nature— 
and feels almost beyond the 
power of expression—that pro- 
found thrill of imaginative rap- 
ture which is born of rare and 
hardly-won contact with some of 
the noblest and most sublime 
scenes which exist in God’s won- 
derful creation ; and the memory 
of such high delight remains a 





DESCENT OF THE MATTERHORN. 
See ‘Alpine Ascents and Adventures,” 























































































































































joy and a possession which lasts 





throughout, and which ennobles 
life.’ 

The writer of the foregoing ex- 
tract, which is the second of the 
two paragraphs that form Mr. 
Wilson’s ‘ Preface,’ is no novice 
in mountain adventure. He speaks 
of the pleasures he has known, of 
the dangers he has encountered 
and overcome ; and he wields the 
pen with as practised a hand as 
the Alpenstock. As an enthusi- 
astic lover of the Alps and mem- 
ber of the Alpine Club, he has for 
some years past spent his annual 
holiday in surmounting some of 
the most picturesque and adventur- 
ous summits of Switzerland. The 
literary records and reminiscences 
of these vacations have already 
had a fugitive publication. ‘The 
majority found acceptance in maga- 
zines, and one or two,’ Mr. Wil- 
son says, ‘were included in my 
Studies and Romances and Philip 
Mannington. The whole are 
now collected into the present 
volume.’ It is a book which 
the veteran Alpine climber will 
relish in winter as the angler 
does his ‘Izaak Walton.’ To 
the tyro and the possible aspi- 
rant to Alpine honours it is 
at once a charming and useful 
volume. 

With these remarks we are 
fairly introduced to our author’s 
work, which purports, in an alter- 
native title, to be a collection of 
‘Rock and Snow Sketches.’ As 
sketches their more picturesque 
passages may be transcribed al- 
most abruptly ; requiring little, 
on our part, of narrative connec- 
tion or explanation. In introduc- 
ing the following enthusiastic de- 
scription of the kingdoms of the 
world, so far as they are seen from 
the great Mischabel-Dom, we need 
only premise that the Arthur of 
the text is Mr. Wilson’s friend 
and companion, and that Christian 
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Lauener is the trusty and efficient 
guide. 

‘“ Leslie Stephen says,” remarks Ar- 
thur, with appreciative ecstasy, “ that 
this is the very finest view in the Alps, 
Let’s see if he is right.” 

We think heis right. 

The view is wonderful, past all whoop- 
ing; beautiful beyond all description. 
See—those are the Italian lakes! What 
are those mountains with the huge level 
of snow spread out below them? Those, 
says Christian, are in Tyrol, and what 
looks like snow is really clouds. Those 
Alps there are the Dauphiné Alps, and 
that other mountain range is that of the 
Appenines. There's the Jura, and that— 
can it be ?—yes, it is the Lake of Geneva! 
Look at the Oberland Giants: look at the 
Monte Rosa range! Weseem to be above 
the Matterhorn, and are higher than the 
Weisshorn! You are, says Christian, on 
the highest peak in Switzerland, Mont 
Bianc (there he is—that's him) being in 
France, and Monte Rosa partly in Italy. 
What a sea, what a crowd of mountains— 
some snow-capped, some purple! What 
glaciers! What an awful spread of near 
purple heavens! It seems like judging 
the world only by-its greatest men. We 
turn round and look on every side. Switz- 
eriand, Italy, France, and the Tyrol, are 
all visible in their glorious ranges of 
eternal hills. No cloud above: below 
there is cloud only on the Tyrol, and there 
the peaks soar through it. How wide 
the range of vision, how high we are, how 
hot the glowing sun, how keen the moun- 
tain air! We recognise peak after peak 
that we know; we salute those that we 
have climbed. Our talk is all exclama- 
tion, our feeling is all ecstasy. What 
glorious things there are in this wonderful 
world of ours! What sublimity, what 
beauty, what wonder! We are glad, are 
grateful; we think it is “ good to be here.” 
Thought and feeling are blent in a tumult 
of great joy and of awed wonder, As 
each separate object strikes us we utter 
fragmentary ejaculations of recognition 
and delight. Shall we ever be able to 
remember all that we saw there? We 
think not, but agree that we shall never 
forget that scene, that day; that we shall 
often recall it by London winter firesides, 
and shall perhaps never meet each other 
without a thought and a mention of the 
great Mischabel-Dom. When we have 
been there, as it seems to us, about ten 
minutes, Lauener, the inexorable, an- 
nounces decisively that we must begin the 
descent, and hurries us unfeelingly away. 
The slope from the peak downwards to 
the bottom of the pyramid looks very 
awful to go down; and so we find it, It 
looks to be an almost sheer descent. We 
plunge up to mid-leg in every deep hole 
made by a guide’s step. We labour and 
flounder and slip. One slip, but for 


Christian, would have brought us to the 
bottom without much waste of time, The 
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snow was often deep and insecure; having 

fallen very recently, it was dazzlingly 

white, However, we did at length reach 

the bottom of the pyramid in safety, and 
aused to rest for a few moments on the 
rown rocks beneath.’ 


Our author’s next excursion 
takes him to the summit of the 
Jungfrau, on which, with the 
guide of the foregoing extract, 
and another, but without the 
friendly Arthur, he is represented 
in a powerful illustration as sit- 
ting astride on what is a huge 
saddle of frozen snow. 


‘The summit is a small ridge of frozen 
snow, about as broad as a saddle, and 
falling sheer away on both sides like a 
very, very steep roof. Across this ridge 
we all sit down, having first smoothed the 
edge with the axe, with our feet hanging 
down on either side, Interlachen is on 
the north side, and the Aletsch glacier on 
the south, The day is superb, sunny, 
fairly warm, and wind-still. You cagnot 
lie down, you must sit across your snow 
saddle, and you had better sit pretty firm- 
ly. The depth to the north is most im- 

ressive. The guides jidel down to 
uterbrunnen; and we drink our bottle 
of champagne. I light my pipe, and we 
sit astride this lofty crest to look upon the 
view that we have won. 

The first feeling you have is that of 
being very high up. You seem lifted 
half-way to the near sky. Mentally alse 
you are very near the heavens, The 
literal height is about 13,800 feet. The 
sense of triumph, the joy of conquest, the 
delight of bemg actually on the very 
summit of the renowned Jungfrau ; the 
glory of the scene around—all things 
combine to raise you to a very ecstatic 
state of feeling. The sunny air is light, 
keen, exhilarating, and the great sky-arch 
above, around you is half awful in its 
immensity, It is found to be a little 
after 9 a.m., and we have consequently 
plenty of time. Let us look round. At 
this moment Byron’s lines, in which he 
sings of the “never-trodden” snows of 
the Jungfrau, flashed across my memory. 
His description implies a prophecy, and 
as, sitting upon the summit, I thought of 
the splendid lines, I gloried in falsifying 
his prediction. If Shakespeare, looking 
merely from the cliffs at Dover, could 
feel how dizzy it was to cast one's eyes 
below, what would he have felt had he 
sat, as I was sitting, astride of the supreme 
crest of the “soaring Jungfrau”? If the 
fishermen that he saw from Dover cliffs 
appeared like mice, to what would he 
have compared the little dots of figures 
that we saw below in Lauterbrunnen, 

One distinctive feature of the view from 
the Jungfrau is, that it comprehends men 
and human habitations to an extent which 
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no other peak view can surpass. Two 
miles below is Interlachen, clearly visible, 
like a toy heap of houses —that Interlachen 
from which I had so often gazed with 
longing and delight upon the noble peak 
on which at last I sat. To the left, and 
nearer to you, is the scattered village and 
deep valley of mountain-shadowed Lauter- 
brunnen, 

Lauterbrunnen is Lauener's home, and 
he looks out eagerly for his cottage, and 
fancies that he can distinguish his wife. 
The nearest peak is the round snowy top 
of the Silberhorn. Seen from Miirren, 
the Silberhorn appears to be higher than 
the Jungfrau, but as we sit we see that it 
is hundreds of feet beneath us, The 
Jungfrau is one of the northernmost range 
of the Alps, and the view northward 1s 
therefore all green and purple, including 
forest, city, lake, and fading away afar 
off into Baden and Bavaria. The Jungfrau 
range looks northward over Germany, as 
the Monte Rosa range looks southward 
over Italy, Close to you are the giants of 
the Oberland, the Schreckhorn, the Eiger, 
the Minch, the Finsteraarhorn, Splendour 
of God, what a name that is! “ The 
Dark Eagle Peak,”—was ever mountain 
yet so grandly named? The Wetterhorn, 
the Bliimlisalp, and all the peaks of that 
great pointed billowy sea, are there to 
right and left. Italy is shut out from the 
view by the great Monte Rosa range, but 
that is plainly visible beyond the long 
Aletsch glacier. There is the Matterhorn, 
there the Weisshorn, and that is the 
Mischabel-Dom, Alltels, too, is seen, and 
the Aletschhorn is very near. To the 
north all is greenness; to the south, to 
east, and to west, all is snow and rock 
and mountain: on the one hand the world 
of sunny greenery, on the other the Alpine 
wintry world of ice and snow and peak, 
We had a superb day, and a view yet 
more superb, As one cannot linger long 
on the topmost pinnacles of “thoughts 
almost beyond the reaches of our souls,” 
80 one cannot remain very long on the 
loftiest mountain peaks: one is soon 
driven downward to the world in which 
our life of every day is possible. A lon 
hour gone, Christian stood up to his ful 
height, and after a loud parting Jédel, 
gave the word for the descent. The 
standing up on the summit’s ridge was 
nervous work.’ 


The chapter from which this 
account of the Jungfrau is taken 
is entitled ‘Two Sprigs of Edel- 
weiss, or Sketches above the 
Snow-line ; the second moiety 
of which is devoted to an ascent 
of Monte Rosa. The next chap- 
ter, bearing the title of ‘The Alps 
in Gladness,’ by way of antithesis 
to the following one, as we shall 
see in the course of a few sen- 
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tences, leads us gradually, with 
preparatory descriptions of the 
Ménch Joch and the Wetterhorn, 
to the summit of that crowned 
monarch of. mountains, Mont 
Blanc, which is reached by a 
climb of 15,800 feet. 


‘A perfect day for a view. The bright- 
est of suns overhead; the finest of air 
around; but a wind cold, cruel, and in- 
tense. 

And the view? Well, it is the noblest 
of all views from any mountain, Surely 
the view from Mont Blanc is the grandest 
sight on earth. 

We stand together, an awe-struck, yet 
delighted, group, and Melk says the 
telescopes at Chamounix are watching us. 
On the top of Mont Blanc there is no 
sense of rivalry from any other peak; 
everything lies ‘below you. You seem to 
see every peak, every pass: all the moun- 
tain ranges of Switzerland, the Tyrol, 
France, Italy. Before you, below you, 
behind’ you, on all sides—with nothing 
anywhere to intercept the prospect—you 
see that sublime ocean, fold after fold, 
range behind range, of mighty mountains. 
And you are so high up—you cannot be 
higher in Europe. Myriads of peaks are 
white, their eternal snows sun-smitten 
into brilliancy, or softened into tenderest 
shadow. Many have that rare velvety 
richness of colour composed of violet, of 
indigo, of purple, and of green; and 
behind one long low ridge, golden clouds, 
steadfast as if they formed a portion of 
the range, rest in a splendour of colour 
glory. 

There are the sharp splinters of spire- 
like aiguilles, and there the suaver white 
hoods of snow summits. 

There lies all Italy beneath you—that 
is, guides say, the Mediterranean, a dim 
blue streak, melting into tender haze of 
distance. There soars the crested Tyrol. 
There spreads France; and there, dimly 
suggested, is a suspicion of the land of 
the conquering Teuton. Lakes gleam like 
polished shields, Plains spread ; woods are 
soft patches of gloom ; cities are dwarfed, 
by the majesty of Nature, to miniature 
hints of man, The sight is bewildering ! 
The glory is so great that only excla- 
mations can express therapture which isa 
feeling too vast to sunder into words, 
We identify each peak that we have con- 
quered ; we recognise every range we 
know. 

But why attempt to catalogue the im- 
mensity of infinitude ? 

The view is grandest as a whole. 

We have stood on many a summit, but 
on none so high as this, We feel sub- 
limed, In this fine air, faith is easy. We 
have attained a spot so rare in its awful 
glory that it is kept remote, and is visit- 
able but by few. O my God, I thank 
Thee that I live! It is worth having a 
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life which may soar once to the brief 
intense gladness of looking with joy- 
bright eyes upon a prospect so glorious 
that the mind is elevated to nearness to 
the Great Creator.’ 

The next chapter, or rather the 
second part of the same, bears the 
title of ‘ The Alps in Sadness,’ and 
describes the ‘Balmhorn acci- 
dent’ of August 1873, being a 
fall down a crevasse to the very 
extent of the connecting rope, 
which resulted in a severe contu- 
sion of the knee and other injuries 
which put an end to that year’s 
climbing. We pass over the 
dreariness and disappointment of 
our author’s deprivation, to rejoin 
him in the following year, 1874, in 
the more gay and gallant occupa- 
tion of ‘Mountaineering with 
Ladies.’ The chapter in which 
we are introduced to so charming a 
subject takes the form mainly of 
a dramatic dialogue, the scene of 
which is the Monte Rosa Hotel at 
Zermatt. The interlocutors are 


“Mr. Wilson, otherwise known as 


‘Fawn,’ and his old friend Fitz- 
walker Scoresby, who, having con- 
fessed that Swiss mountaineering 
was in some way or other palling 
upon him, was recommended to 
renew his ‘ Alpine youth’ by ‘ tak- 
ing ladies on to glaciers.’ Mr. 
Wilson, or Fawn, supports his ar- 
gument by an appeal to his own 
experience of a very short time 
previously : 


‘“This year we were at Couttét’s, at 
Chamounix. At dinner I had the good 
fortune to sit next to a very charming 
young lady, cultured, natural, sweet- 
natured. In the course of conversation it 
appeared that she had a strong secret 
ideal, a suppressed longing—a longing 
which she never dreamed of being able to 
gratify ; and this latent longing was, to 
go up to the Grands Mulets, and to see 
something—seeing that something close- 
ly—of the great and wonderful ice-world. 
After dinner, my friend and myself con- 
— together, and the result was that 

a the whole resources of our 
oad lishment at Miranda’s disposal. We 
offered to accompany her to the Grands 
Mulets, and to let her have the help of 
our guides, Melchior and Peter Anderegg. 
At first she could not believe that the offer 
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could be real—she could not realise the 
fact that her hidden ideal yearning was 
about to be realised. Incredulity, how- 
ever, soon yielded to rapturous conviction ; 
and you should have seen, Scoresby, the 
almost boundless delight with w hich she 
grasped the joy of the unexpected plea- 
sure. It is not often in life that our 
hidden desires are suddenly realised for 
us. It did me good to see such keen, 
fresh, healthy ecstasy.” 

“T daresay. I should have liked to 
have seen that.’ 

“A willing assent was soon obtained 
from her guardian; and our young lady 
was told that she must be up at three 
next morning. She gladly promised; and 
at half-past 3 a.m. we sat down to a 
breakfast, by candlelight, in the salon. 
The morning was still, dark, warm, and 
rather cloudy. By four we were fairly 
off, and were soon traversing in the dark 
the pine-woods at the beginning of the 
track. We presently got light enéugh to 
see by, and in three hours we reached the 
Pierre-Pointue hut. We had had an hour 
of rather heavy rain and hail, and we 
were pretty wet; though, luckily, Mi- 
randa had been well protected by a water- 
proof cloak. At the Pierre-Pointue we 
gave her an hour’s rest and a second 
breakfast, and we dried ourselves as well 
as we could. We started again, and got 
to the beginning of the Glacier des Bos- 
sons, where, to our lady’s singular con- 
tentment, she was regularly roped in 
orthodox mountaineer fashion. She was 
placed next to the great Melchior, who 
arranged two short loops of rope, one of 
which he held, while one of us had hold 
of the rear-loop. I lent her my snow- 

aiters, And now you must fancy this 
fresh, impressionable, idealising nature 
treading for the first time a great glacier.” 

“ [do fancy that,’ said Scoresby ; “ and 
like the fancy. I wish I could have back 
again the feelings with which I first trod 
a glacier !” 

“* Her feelings were more intense than 
yours, depend upon it. She had never 
hoped to attain to sucha glory. Every- 
thing was new and grand and wonderful 
to her, She was full of quiet modest 
rapture, She observed everything, and 
enjoyed unaffectedly. It was a joy te 
see her joy. Iwas looking r into happiness 
through other eyes.’ 

“ Ah, now I see! But go on, old fel- 
low.” 

“ Melchior, I think, considers that ladies 
are rather out of place on a glacier; but 
our Miranda was so sweet, so docile, so 
very grateful to him for all his kindly 
care, that the great guide relaxed his 
theories in her favour, and became gently 
chivalrous towards a creature so modest, 
so happy, so good-humoured. We took 
the greatest care of her safety and comfort, 
We went at her pace, and helped her as 
much as possible. She went very cheer- 
fully and pluckily and delightedly, As 
we passed under the base of the Aiguille 
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du Midi, an avalanche descended just 
above us. We were quite safe; but the 
hissing, smoking, rushing body of snow 
and ice came down near to us; and you 
can imagine the awed delight with w hich 
our fair friend regarded this grand Alpine 
spectacle, I never knew that glacier so 
troublesome, or the crevasses in such bad 
order, The day was cloudy, and rain 
threatened always, and now and then fell, 
There are this year two great ladders 
over bad places on the glacier—one lying 
flatly down across a wide deep chasm, and 
the other standing pretty straight up over 
a narrow, very deep abyss. When I went 
up Mont Blane there were no ladders.” 

“ None when I was there last,” observed 
Scoresby. 

“The seracs were somewhat difficult, 
too; and we had, of course, to jump cre- 
vasses, and to leap across chasms. The 
snow-slopes were long, and the snow was 
only moderately good; but still our fair 
and pleasant companion went ever cheer- 
fully on, and, with Melchior’s good help 
and our little assistance, she surmounted 
all the difficulties very bravely and well. 
At last the dark rocks of the Grands 
Mulets rose steeply out of the white snow 
wastes; and Miranda's wonder was great- 
ly excited by the huge ice pinnacles below 
to the left, which, a little darker only 
than the light-gray sky, towered up from 
out the wide glacier surface, Courage! 
one effort more; this is the last slope. 
And now we leave the snow, and stand 
really upon the rocks of the actual Grands 
Mulets ! 

“How long did you take getting her 
there ?” 

“O, about five hours and a half actual 
walking. She went well, and Melchior 
cut such good steps. At the Grands 
Mulets we had leisure to observe the 
wonder-world, and our pocket-book was 
soon being filled with happy details, Be- 
fore her were those vast snow-fields, 
seamed with many a giant chasm and 
crevasse. Opposite were the Aiguille du 
Gouté, and, a little to the left, the Dime 
du Gouté, the Bosse, and then, wonder of 
wonders! the actual calotte of great Mont 
Blanc. We pointed out everything to 
her, and she enjoyed all unspeakably, 
with fresh intelligent ecstasy. She found 
out how enormous the difference was 
between gazing upward from Chamounix 
and looking closely from the Grands 
Mulets rocks upon the vast snow world of 
jlain and slope and mountain. We had 
Ceonghht up for her a pot of Fortaum & 
Mason's jugged hare, and Melchwr pre- 
pared a very nice little repast. We had 
plenty of champagne ; and when all was 
ready we went into the hut and had a most 
enjoyablelunch. Weafterwards brought 
out a chair for her, and then we sat by 
her, taking tobacco, and telling her all 
that we thought would interest her about 
glacier and snow-slope and mountain 

ak, We kept her there two good hours, 
in order that she might get a thorough 
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rest; and when Melchior announced that 
if she wanted to be down at Chamounix 
py table-d'héte, we had ,better start, she 
sighed for the first time on that, to her, 
most memorable day.” 

“ How did you get her down ?” 

“O, pretty well, I think, Melchior 
was behind her, and took great care. The 
slopes were a little steep and soft, and 
she did not, of course, know how to tread ; 
but*Melchior had cautioned her that she 
would have at least a dozen falls, and that 
not one of them would matter ; so that 
she was not afraid. She went very well, 
We managed the ladders, the crevasses, 
the ice, and reached Pierre-Pointue, where 
we rested her for another hour, and made 
her a claret-cup.” 

“ A real claret-cup ?” ° 

“Yes; and a very good one: curacoa, 
lemon, and plenty of ice. It was really 
very good. Then all difficulties were 
over, and we came easily down to Couttét’s, 
getting there about six,” 

“Our young lady (who had been out 
fourteen hours) was simply radiant with 
triumph and delight; and it was a sight 
to see her rush into her uncle's arms, and 
rt to tell him something of her happiness. 
Iknow I had enjoyed the expedition 
immensely ; better, perhaps, than I might 
have enjoyed, looking into Alpine happi- 
ness Only through my own eyes. I had 
done that often enough, but I had never 
before seen the Alps through the fresh, 
pure, emotional enthusiasm of a woman’s 
mind.” 

“ I think it worth consideration whether 
one may not re-live one’s Alpine youth by 
taking young ladies—I mean nice intelli- 
gent ones—on to glaciers. It's quite an 
invention of yours, Fawn. Was that a 
solitary instance? If you have any other 
case, I shall be happy to hear it,” 


Scoresby heard the case of the 
second lady Alp-climber with in- 
terest and benefit; but it is not 
necessary to reproduce it at length 
to the reader. We may, however, 
select a passage towards the end 
of the chapter, in which narrative 
passes philanthropically and chi- 
valrously into the didactic. 


*“To a man it is easy (if he can do the 
work) to see the high Alps ; but to a woman 
such things seem, and often are, unattain- 
able, unless chance provide an opportunit 
of being taken into the wild wonderlan 
And yet some women long intensely, if 
stealthily, to see these glorious sights ; 
their natures contain a suppressed dreamy 
romance of imaginative yearning towards 
the eternal hills. 

“ Women often walk surprisingly well, 
because mental and nervous excitement 
uplift them above the unwonted labour, 

fact is a part of their fine organisa- 
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tion, which qualifies them to enjoy highly 
and holily, I like to see the human eye 
dilate with wonder and great joy; I like 
to watch the silent raptures which indicate 
a receptive mind, a distended imagination. 
In short, I joyed in the joy of the two 
young ladies that I had the pleasure of 
accompanying this year to the Grands 
Mulets and up the Gorner glacier, I say 
to you, Scoresby, go and do likewise ; get 
an Alpine alterative; renew your waning 
mountain youth; perform the mechanism 
of climbing with newer joy, because you 
may be the means of procuring for a lady 
a rare delight, to which she could not 
otherwise attain, There, I began with a 
narrative and I have finished with a lec- 
ture; but I did want to show you the great 
pleasure that may be obtained with ladies 
in the Alps,” ’ 


One of Mr. Wilson’s chapters 
is entitled ‘A Protruding Tooth,’ 
the English equivalent for the 
‘delightful Fletschhorn, which 
rears itself so loftily in that 
most beautiful site between the 
Simplon and fair Saas.’ In this 


chapter Mr. Wilson shortly de- 
scribes his singular good fortune 
in witnessing the glory of the 
Alpengluth, 


*On one occasion during the season I 
saw the rare and memorable spectacle of 
the unspeakably beautiful Alpengluth, or 
Alpine glow. The sun had set, the chill 
light of evening was just beginning to 
render cold and stern the whiteness of 
snow and the darkness of rocks, when I 
was descending a pass, walking and talk- 
ing with Melchior Anderegg. Suddenly 
we both stopped. That magic mystery of 
colour-light glowed on the snow and 
flushed upon the rocks. The warm red- 
rose tint suffused air and light, and all 
things stood idealised in the unearthly 
witchery of fairy hues and tones, This 
phenomenon is only rarely seen, but when 
it does occur it is one of the loveliest 
phases of Nature streaming love upon her 
Alps. It faded slowly out of earth and 
sky, and we resumed our walk with a 
blank sense of the cessation of an en- 
chantment. It was as if ravishing music 
ceased, and left the dull air void and 
oy of charm. An illusion died away, 
and rock-horn and snow-peak looked 
forlorn, heartless, repellent. “I think I 
have only once before seen the Alpen- 
gluth so beautiful as that,” said Melchior 
thoughtfully. Thegreat guide has a true 
susceptibility to the wonders of Nature 
and to the glories of his Alpine world. 
He sighed as the vision was withdrawn, 
and his mind avenged itself for its sense 
of loss by swinging onwards at a tremen- 
dous pace. We walked away from the 
spot with eyes bent upon the ground.’ 
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After recording his failure to 
achieve the ascent of that ‘ Fine 
Pair of Horns, the Weisshorn 
and the Matterhorn,’ and his suc- 
cessful wrestling in ‘laborious 
intimacy’ with that ‘ Peak of Ter- 
ror, the Schreckhorn,’ which Mr. 
Leslie Stephen calls ‘the grim- 
mest fiend of the Oberland,’ he at- 
tempts once more, and this time 
happily, to conquer the summit of 
the Matterhorn. 


‘I did not have a“ good view” from 
the Matterhorn. But that matters little. 
I have seen fine unclouded views from 
many a peak, but to this peak belong fitly 
storm and war of elements, Clouds here 
do not ‘ pause to repose themselves in 
passing by.” There is no repose pos- 
sible on this wild peak, that loves best an 
active struggle with the storm-fiends. 
“ And a mighty tempest shall be stirred 
up round about him.” Témpest has its 
own deep beauty in its fitting home. The 
mystery of dread latent force is better 
felt in such weather. The mountain is 
grander in the flying gleams of strange 
ights, and fantastic cloud-forms, and 
hovering glooms, Silent silver lights 
rest for a brief instant on the chill of 
snow and on the dark of rock. Storm 
lends a noble mystery undreamed of in 
calm or sunny hours. I rejoice that my 
short experience of the summit of the 
Matterhorn was one of grandest tempest 
and of lowering heavens.’ 


The following is a suggestive 
incident of the return from the as- 
cent of the Matterhorn, telling re- 
trospectively of a danger the ag- 
gravated circumstances of which 
had been unknown at the time of 
the crisis by the parties most in- 
timately concerned : 


‘Near the Hérnli and the Schwarzsee 
we met with one or two parties making 
short excursions from Zermatt. They 
stared at the battered weather-stained men 
coming off the Matterhorn, and some 
stopped us to ask questions about the 
wizard mount. Running down the grass 
slopes near Zermatt, we met a little proces- 
sion, composed chiefly of women, These 
accosted my guides with great emotion, 
with kisses and warm hand-shakings. 
As they spoke very fast, and in patois, I 
did not at first understand their meaning ; 
but Moser soon explained. Between 
cloud openings we had been seen on the 
most dangerous part of the mountain ; 
and at that moment a small snow ava- 


lanche fell down the northern face, We 
were swallowed up in an instant in mist 
and lost to sight. They thought that we 
had fallen, and were rejoiced to see the 
two guides return safely. Soon comes 
the door of the dear old Monte Rosa 
Hotel. Sending Moser on to order a bath, 
I changed my garments, and then turned 
to look upon the Matterhorn victus, He 
was shrouded in cloud and storm; but I 
knew where he was, and every step upon 
him was photographed in memory. It 
was a little after one when we reached 
Zermatt. Madame Seiler was pleased to 
receive the strip of her son's flag; the 
hotel soon made up for scant sustenance 
by a capital ate $ and the society of 
pleasant friends relieved the mind from 
that feeljpg of loneliness and awe which 
the grim and ghastly giant evokes. The 
Matterhorn lay behind me—vanquished ! 
> * > * > > 


It is curious to notice the vastly diffe- 
rent impression made by the Matterhorn 
upon unimaginative and imaginative 
natures, To the boor it is barren; to the 

et it is fertile. To a climber of the 

Jawley Scrowger school, a climber who 
works with the legs only, and ascends 
without heart or brain, without intellect 
or fancy, the Matterhorn is simply a more 
or less difficult piece of rock-work: to a 
mountaineer of the Norman Franklin type, 
the mountaineer who adds the soul of the 
et to the power of the athlete, the 
Matterhorn is a sublime if awful revela- 
tion of that which is mysterious and 
terrible in Nature. To such a man it is 
a loadstone mountain, irresistibly attrac— 
tive. It is a fascinating tiend—it is, in a 
word—THE MATTERHORN! * * * 

Something of the old romance of moun- 
taineering is fading out before the rise of 
the new school of unfledged novices who, 
without judgment, knowledge, mastery 
of the craft, do not climb, but are, so 
soon as they reach Switzerland, taken or 
dragged up hills, which—in the true moun- 
taineering sense—they could not ascend. 
Sometimes such men are pulled up to the 
top; oftentimes they fail. Not seldom 
there may be amongst these novices men 
who, with time and study, would Tipen 
into good mountaineers. Swiss hotels 
are being multiplied, and tourists in- 
crease ; many causes combine to lessen 
the romance of earlier times, but, whatever 
influences may tend to lower somewhat 
the rare old charm of Swiss mountains, 
their vital magic remains wholly inde- 
structible. No number of voyages over 
the trackless paths of ocean can vulgarise 
the mighty sea; and no number of un- 
idea’d or unideal tourists—of climbers 
who cannot climb—can ever ruin, in the 
imagination of the true mountaineer, the 
wonder, the mystery, the glory, of our 
— unspoiled because unspoilable Hicu 
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ACROSTIC RULES, 

1, A First Prize of £25, a Second Prize of £10, and a Third 
Prize of £5 will be awarded to the three persons who guess the 
greatest number of the fourteen Acrostics which will appear in London 
Society during the year, viz. in the Christmas Number for 1877, in the 
Numbers from January to December 1878, and in the Holiday Number. 

2. The prizes will be paid in money, without any stipulation whatever. 

3. If two or more solvers shall have guessed the same number of 
Acrostics at the end of the year, and so have tied for the Prizes, the 
Editor reserves to himself the right of determining how these ‘ties’ 
shall be guessed off. . 

4. Answers to the Acrostics must be sent by letter (not by post- 
card), not later than the 10th of each month, addressed to the Acrostic 
Editor of London Society, at Messrs. Sampson Low & Co.’s, 188 Fleet- 
street, London, E.C. 

5. The answers should be signed with a legibly-written pseudonym, 
and the names and addresses of the prize-winners will be required for 
publication. 





ANSWER TO No. X. (TRIPLE ACROSTIC). 
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Correct solutions to the above have been received from Aaraxes, 
Abacus, Abelard, Aces, Acipenser, Alma, Antagonist, Araba, Arno, 
Beatrice W., Bon Gualtier, Brief, Cadwallader, Caller Herrins, Cer- 
berus, Chinese Feet, Clarice, C O M, Coup d’Essai, Croydon Cat, 
Der Hund, Double Elephant, Elaine, Elisha, Elsinore, Excelsior-Jack, 
Frau Clebsch, General Buncombe, Gnat, Gogledd Cymru, G. U. E., 
Hampton Courtier, Hazlewood, H. B., Hibernicus, Incoherent, Jessica, 
Kanitbeko, L. B., Manus O’Toole, Mrs, Dearhat, Mrs, Noah, Mungo- 
Puss-Tory, Murra, Non sine gloria, Patty Probity, Pud, Racer, Respice 
finem, Reynard, Roe, Shaitin, Smashjavelin, Sootie, Spes, The Boro- 
goves, The Snark, Three Gorbs, Toby, Try, Verulam, Welsh Rabbit, 
and Yours truly—63 correct, and 12 incorrect : 75 in all. 

Coup d’Essai is credited with a correct answer to No, IX. 








Acrostic. 


No. XI.—DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Apropos to the beginning of September, 

Such a man as this you very seldom meet. 
He had virtues far too many to remember, 

And would even give to beggars in, the street. 


I 


These three were ducklings, though it may seem droll— 
Red and white ducklings, shaken in a bowl. 


Il. é 


Granted ’tis neither here nor there, 
It certainly must be elsewhere. 


III. 


Thence rose of old the pious strain 
Amid the melancholy main. 


‘IV. 
To please her unprincipled greedy old father, 
She showed her poor lover, a poet, the door, 
The heartless young jilt, feeling sure she would rather 


Be wed to a new love with money galore. 
But the poet, although he might be impecunious, 
In satire was rich, and lampooned them each day 
In the flay-alive style of the Letters of Junius, 
Till they hung themselves, just to get out of his way. 


Ve 
These are but seven, yet of yore 
Between a dozen and a score. 





The list of correct Answers to this Acrostic will be published in the October 
Number of LONDON SOCIETY. Answers must be addressed to the Acrostic 
Editor of LONDON SOCIETY, 188 Fleet-street, London, E.C., as letters, not on 
post-cards, and must reach this address by September the 10th, 
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